Musical Gorir. 





“Tae WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 19 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND’ ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— othe, 





SUBSCRIPTION—Stamped for Postage—20s. PER ANNUM 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Sq. London, W. 
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NGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Limrrzp).— 
A iteration may be ulna ch tor Soar ‘s Othe, 60, Begeat Street, 
tod at ail the principal musicsellers in town and country. afi 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.— WEDNESDAY Evening, 
December 3rd.—ERIN-GO-BRAGH. “Cead Mille Falthae.”"— MOORE'S 
IRISH NATIONAL MELODIES, with Band of 20 Harps, and Chorus of 400 voices. 
Harps—the most eminent performers in London. Chorus—Members of the Vocal 
Association and other Metropolitan Choral Societies. Vocalists—Miss Banks, Mrs. 
R. F. Abbot, and Mr. Henry Haigh, Conductor—Mr. Benedict, Early application 
fe Tickets is requisite. 


ELSH NATIONAL MELODIES.—Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS (Pencerdd Gwalia) begs to inform the Public, in answer to 
numerous inquiries, that the Concerts of mixed National Music now being given at 
St. James's Hall are in no way connected with his Concerts of Welsh National 
Melodies, which met with so much success during last season, and of which a per- 
formance will be given at St. James's Hall, on Thursday evening, December 18th, in 
aid of the Lancashire Distressed Ope ratives. 
109, Great Portland Street, 26th SNoveuber, 1862. 








SALE OF VERY RARE OLD VIOLINS 
(By Stradinarus, Amati, and Others) 
IN 


MR, CHAPMAN’S GREAT ROOM, 
11 Hanover Stxezt, Epixbvurex, 
On 6th December, 1862. 
See Particulars in the “* North British Advertiser.” 





HE GRUEISEN TESTIMONIAL.—The Committee 
for ary ing out the Testimonial to be presented to Charles Lewis Grueisen, 
-» F.R.G.S., the Secretary of the Conservative Land Society, will close the 
Subscription early in the ensuing month. The proposed Testimonial, it should be 
stated, although emanating mainly from the Shareholders, Allottees, &e., of the 
Conservative Land Society, has been extended, by general request, to the political, 
literary, and artistic circles, and to all friends of the Secretary, as will be seen by 
reference to the gratifying list of Subscribers up to the present period, a copy of 
which, together with a form to fill up by those who desire to subscribe, will be "or- 
warded on application to Jonw D’Artu, 3 Norfolk Street, Strand, trand, London, W.C., the 
Honorary Secretary. Cheques or Post-office Orders to be made payable to Jims 
WopbpeRrsPoon, Esq., Honorary Treasurer. 





J) ger mnt, GEORGI will Sing at ST. JAMES’ HALL, 
and December 





ARION PITMAN (Pupil of Mrs. Woop) will Sing 

at HuppERsFrEeLD, on the 10th of December, at a Concert to be given in aid 

the “ Lancashire Relief Fund ;” being her first appearance, Address—MzLrTHam, 
UDDERSFIELD, 


\{ADEMOISES-LE PAREPPA, in compliance with 
the terms of a prior engagement, has left London for a Provincial Tour, She 
Will resume her cngngenent at Covent Garden on the 1st January, 1863. 

50 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square. 24th Nov., 1862. 








LLE. MARI FLORIANI (pupil of the Conserva- 
toire, Paris) has the honour to announce her firsts GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT for the 18th of next month, at the Hanover Square Rooms, supported by 
Miss Rochfort, Herr Reichardt, Signor Fortuna. Pian wate, M. Ascher; Violon- 
eallo, Sig. Piatti; Harmonium, Herr Engel. Conduct t. Further 
partcaars in future announcements. Tickets at the cicabaline and at Mile. 
riani's residence, 61, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 





NSTRUCTIONS ON THE GUITAR, GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, and SINGING, are given by an eminent Professor of Music, at 
present settled in London, attending Pupils at their own Residences, For Cards of 
Address and Terms, apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 





SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
iebconden’ in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London: 18 Hanover Square, 





RIZE MEDAL FOR PRATTEN’S PERFECTED 

FLUTES, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING.—Booser & Sons 

have much pleasure in announcing that these instraments have received the Prize 

Medal of the International Exhibition. An Lilustrated Catalogue may be obtained 
upon application to the manufacturers, Boosry & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR BOOSEY & SONS’ MILITARY 
— INSTRUMENTS, CORNETS, &c.—Booser & Sons have much 
1 that these instruments have received the Prize Medal of the 








RS. J. HOLMAN ‘ANDREWS begs to announce 

SIX SOIREES MUSICALES for the PRACTICE OF VOCAL MUSIC 

inclasses, The second will take place at her residence, on Thursday evening, Decem- 
3rd. ——— terms, apply to Mrs. J. Holman Andrews, 60 Bedford Square, W.C. 


8s JOHN MAOCFARREN will give her New 
Foca mi “A MORNING AT THE PIANOFORTE,” written = 
Macfarren, for the third time at St. James's Hall, on Thursday next 
Deve at Three o'clock precisely. Mrs. John Macfarren, assisted by Miss iss ‘Riles 
Hughes, vocalist, will illustrate the 1 ame with ; a of Handel, Haydn, 
Bechore, Weber, Mendelssohn, Thalberg, &c., &c. Tickets and programmes at 








Mi D. MIRANDA, Oratorio and Operatic TENOR 
VOCALIST, having just returned from his ytoorgs i tour through Ameria 
etters to be forwarded to his residence, No. 11, Alfred Place, Bedford Squa\ 





THE DRECHSLER-HAMILTON FAMILY. 
HE y don Sister a valine ies BERTHA and EMMY 


FF oom Master CARL (Solo Violon- 
and their fa N (Viola’ and Pianoforte), have arrived 
mg ‘innate that PA bee their residence in this country 


unications to aicioued Messrs. & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 
0+, 00, 
oto Messrs, Hamilton and Miller, 116, George Edinburgh. 





ot ahd Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained upon application 
to the manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 





Ts CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (9 new invention), for 


the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not oe whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily ye or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note), 2s. 6d. Post-free. 
Boosgr & Cure, 24 Holles Street, W. 


D® BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS (Nos. 1 to 7) with all 
the Variations for the Violin. Price 1s. Also, for Violin and Piano, 3s. “. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


OOSEY’S FIFTY wen sort VOLUNTARIES FOR 

THE HARMONIUM, Handel, B Nordmann from the works of Hayda, 

Mozart, Marcello, Beethoven, Hand Back, Hasse, Naumann, Gliick, Siroli, Graun, 
Wolf, Caldara, Ciampi, Bassani, &c Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 
Boosey ind Sons, Holles Street. 


OLUNTARIES. for the ORGAN or HARMONIUM, 
‘Book L., by Jou® Haxratson, 
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HANDEL'S CHORUSES FOR THE ORGAN, 
Arranged with Pedal Obbligato, by 


HENRY SMART. 
Now Ready. 


a Fixed in his everlasting seal” (Samson) mon 
. “ The horse and his rider” (Jsrael in Egypt) ... 
. * They loathed to drink” (Jsraelin Egypt) ... 
. “ Hallelujah” (Messiah) ... ooo ove ove 


In the Press, 


0. 
. “ Let us break their bonds” (Messiah). 
. * And the glory of the Lord" ( Messiah). 
. “ Let their celestial concerts " (Samson), 
. “* But as for his people” (Jsrael in Egypt). 

“ The King shall rejoice ” (Coronation Anthem), 
. “ From the censer” (Samson). 


London. Duncan Davinson, & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Soprano and Contralto ... 
“The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano . 
*“ The Love you've slighted still istrue.” Ballad. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur 
*¢ Stratagem is Woman’s Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoon... 
“Love isa gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop — 
* A young and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr ReEIcHARDT ... 
“ There’s Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr RICHARD? ... 
“The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Fores... ove 
“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Formes 

* Once too often, or No?” Quartet for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass 


PLO HDD RAS 
cocamaaanc™ 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on ‘ Once too Often” oes ove ove eve 
Emile Berger's Fantasia, on “‘ Once too Often” ... ove ooo ese eco 
“ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours) 
** La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto ... eos 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 
[HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS. (Copyrights), 


by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, :— 


VOCAL. sd. 

“Friendship.” (Freundschaft.) Quartet for 2 Tenors and 2 Basses ... on, 
“The merry hunters.” (Die Lustigen Jiigersleut.) Chorus for Tenors and 

Basses ... eee ose pe ove ove ove eee ove eco ese 

“ To thee, dear land, I sing” (4 la Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and Chorus 

** God save the Queen,” 2 Tenors and 2 Basses, with Piano ad lid. ... ce 

The Lord’s Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad Wib.... 

*« This house to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices ( without accompaniment) 

* Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 

** Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbligato ove eos ove ee 

Violin or Violincello in lieu of Clarinet, each 

** Neart o thee,” with Violincello obbdligato... ove ove ove ooo eve 

“ The Fishermaiden.” (Das Fischermidchen) ... ss e0 se ave 


PIANOFORTE. 


Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia toe 
Ditto,asa duet .. « tee a PE GRRE. Ser 
London: Duyoan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


one oo oe one ove 
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Just published, price 3s. 


LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW WALTZ, 


“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mlle. 
ApbELINA Partt, in the operas of “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” ‘‘ Don Pasquale,” &c. &c. 
The Words by Lorenzo Monterasi, the Music by Maurice StRaKoscH. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 3s. with a Portrait. 


M LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW BALLAD, 
‘“ THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by Lonere.iow. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mile, ApELINA Parti, for whom it was expressly 
composed by Howarp GLOVER. 
London: Duxoan Davisox & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 
anon o.oo 
“Loved and Lost” ... ane sas oor (1 doo OT ak 
; London; Duncan Davison & Co.) 244 Regent Street, We 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI, 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value,—JUustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


—0;,Q)00—— 


“The Message.” 
New Song by BLUMENTHAL, 
Sung with great success at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 


MR. SIMS. REEVES. 
THE POETRY BY MISS ADELAIDE PROCTER, 
Proce 38. 


I had a message to send her, 
To her whom my soul loves best; 
But I had my task to finish, 
And she had gone tw rest; 
To rest in the far bright Heaven— 
Oh ! so far away from here! 
It was vain to speak to my darling, 
For I knew she could not hear. 


I had a message to send her, 
So tender, and true, and sweet, 
I long'd for an angel to hear it, 
And lay it down at her feet. 
I placed it, one summer evening, 
On a little white cloud's breast ; 
But it faded in golden splencour, 
And died in the crimson west. 


I gave it the lark next morning, 

And I watched it soar and soar; 
But its pinions grew faint and weary, 
And it fluttered to earth no more, 

I cried, in my passionate longing, 
Has the earth no angel friend 

Who will carry my love the message 
My heart desires to send? 


Then I heard a strain of music, 
So mighty, so pure, so dear, 
That my very sorrow was silent, 
And my heart stood still to hear. 
It rose in harmonious rushing 
Of mingled voices and strings, ° 
And I tenderly laid my message 
On music's outspread wings. 


And I heard it float farther and farther, 
In sound more perfect than speech, 
Farther than sight can follow, 
Farther than soul can reach, 
And I know that at last my message 
Has pass'd through the golden gate; 
So my heart is no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 
“wd Pete 


“Merry Heurts.” 


New Song by J. P. KNIGHT. 
THE POETRY BY HARRIET POWER. 
Price 38. 


Merry hearts have sunshine o’er them, 
And their sky is blue and bright; 

Flowers are ever spread before them, 
And their path is bathed in light. 

All around them speaks of gladness; 
In the sighing, waving trees 

They can hear no voice of sadness: 
Sounds of joy are in each breeze. 


Merry hearts chase every sorrow 
From the gloomy dark to-day, 
Look unto a bright to-morrow 
When the clouds shall pass away. 
If chill disappointment meet them, 
And some precious hopes decay, 
Other hopes rise up to greet them— 
Glad as summer, bright as day. 


Loxpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 
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REMARKS ON THE RENDERING OF THE 
“SINFONIA EROICA.”* 
(Continued from Page 741) 
The scherzo, on the other hand, affords one of the most remark- 
able instances of the unaccented style of execution, devoid of any 
gradation of light and shade, of very long periods in continuous 
piano. The sempre pianissimo and staccato are retained, in the first 
place, for ninety-one bars, then for twenty-eight, and, in the 
repetition, for ninety-four more! That the marked minims here 
(pages 128, et segg:) :— 
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must be rendered with only a slight emphasis, which immediately 
sinks, in the very same bar, to an almost inaudible piano, is, after 
what has already been said coacerning the sfz in the piano, self- 
evident. All tendency to the crescendo in these long periods, up 
to the last bar before the fortissimo, must be sternly kept under. 
This, as experience often proves, is most difficult in the middle 
passage of twenty-eight bars after the passage descending towards 
g, through the gradations of the E flat major triad, in the f (page 
134 ~ page 156), especially when the second violins begin with 
the figure :— 














which hurries forward, almost irresistibly, to the crescendo, and 
yet the latter must not commence even when the figure is taken 
up by the first violin, as well as by the trumpets and horns at the 
same time, but only four bars before the fortissimo of the dominant 
chord (page 137). 

On the whole, these extended periods, in piano, and without 
accent, belong to the system of preparing an astounding effect, 
also first employed by Beethoven, on a grand and, therefore, 
originally, striking scale. This system of preparation excites the 
attention of the hearer in an extraordinary fashion ; but it is the 
task of genius not to disappoint expectation (‘‘ nascetur ridiculus 
mus”), but, all at once, to cause the light, whose brilliancy fills 
both eye and soul, and extorts an outcry of admiration, to stream 
in upon the mysterious darkness of the softly whirring and buzzing 
tones. In the first movement of the Eroica, the passage cited 
from the end of the development, the 18—20 bars pp, come under 
this head, and even the long pianissimo in the scherzo is, after all, 
nothing more nor less than a preparation for the entrance of the 
Sortissimo. 

Even as early as in the Symphony, No. I. in C major, Beethoven 
employed, in the trio of the Minuet, a continuous piano for forty 
bars ; but, in that instance, more in simple opposition to the forte, 
as Haydn and Mozart, also, have done. The motives, too, of the 
trio in question, cannot possibly be played by the wind instruments 
with a total absence of accent, although the figures of the violins 
must be so played. In the Symphony, No. Il. in D major, the 
system of preparation is already more evident in the Finale, pages 
143 and 144 (Simrock’s Score), and especially after the Double 
Feronata, page 150 to page 153, in the thirty-four bars, the con- 
clusion of which is :— 
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But the genius of the master is exhibited still more plainly in 
preparing for the return of the principal theme in the second 
of the first allegro of the B flat major Symphony, No. IV. These 
fifty-six bars sempre pianissimo (pages 88—45) without ap 
accentuation or gradation of expression, with their enharmo 
mutation, the beautifully simple modulation to B flat major, and 
the mysterious roll of the kettledrums, excite the mind in a wonderful 
mannery while the crescendo, twelve bars long, which follows the 
silent expectation thus produced, gradually works it up more and 
more, until, at the entrance of the theme, joyfully drawing breath, 
it finds relief and satisfaction. 





Who does not recollect, also, out of the C minor Symphony, 

No. V., the transition from the scherzo to the grand Finale in 
C major,—that gem of all instances of preparation? We have 
here a series of 132 bars sempre pianissimo, ten and eighty of which 
(pizzicato) belong to the repetition of the scherzo, and 42 in- 
ning with the kettledrum introduced in ¢ and the bass in a flat) to 
the yr eae, properly speaking, for the Finale, the crescendo 
of which does not commence till eight bars before the C major. 
Here, as also to some extent in the scherzo of the Eroica, there 
is, among other things, a touch of playful sarcasm and humour 
conveyed by the sempre piano. The whole of this long series is 
totally free from any accent, any light and shade; the more 
uniformly it is played, the more surely does it effect its p : 
Not an instrument, not a note, must dare to play a prominent 
part, or in any way to coquet with the hearer; we have nothing 
to do with the tones of flesh and blood; we have only the archly 
sarcastic ghosts of tones, which hop about and whirr (let the 
reader remember the tenor), until the soulless goings-on with the 
A flat of the bass, marked pp, sinks beneath the gloom of 
complete night, in which there is no longer any melody or har- 
mony, but simply rhythm, produced by the quiet sounds of the 
kettledrum, the sole faint Sdlenthien of all that is left of life. At 
length, the first violins venture to resound once again, but, 
Heaven knows, sempre piano, for they are still far too frightened 
to be louder; they are trying to gain a view of things around, but 
it is not till after twenty-seven bars of timorous climbing that 
they take courage, and, in the last eight bars, greet, from their 
high position, loudly and more loudly the streaming light, which 
bursts forth at the C major, oo kway 
Finally, many. passages, also, in the A major S ony, No. 
VIL., belong to this category, as well in the first cmenata Sta 
§ time, as in the allegretto, 7 time, and then the whole repetition 
of the scherzo, in F major, eighty-two bars, pianissimo, altogether 
devoid of light and shade, the previous sharp accent at the com- 
mencement and in the middle being entirely dropt—floating past 
like a recollection, a shadow. 
With regard to the accentuation, we have now to speak only of 
those cases in which, though, it is true, dynamic as well, its 
ga effect is rhythmical. Here, too, the sforzando sign is of 
use. e sf either strengthens the ordinary accentuation of the 
accented part of the bar, or—which is of greater importance— 
serves to create a rhythm opposed tu the predominant rhythm, partly 
by the assistance of syncopated notes, and partly without them. 
The object of the composer is not always an alteration of the 
rhythm, where the accent is placed upon the subordinate part of 
the bar; this. kind of accentuation is often only a means of 
expression, as we have already seen in many examples taken from 
the Eroica, For instance in the passage, page 13 :— 
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the composer does not wish to denote by the accent upon the se¢ond 
crotchet a rhythmical contrast, but an expression of peculiar power, 
an augmented suggestion of the motive :— 
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which suggestion comes out still more strongly in the repetition 
with dotted crotchets (page 14) :— ™ 
. 
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But, immediately afterwards, the power of the ff is not sufficient 
for the composer to effect the increase of power he has in view, 
and so he obtains a stronger effect, though it appears nearly 
impossible to do so, by the rhythmical contrast (p. 15) :— 


















* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
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cost FAN TUTTE. 


The Revue et Gazette Musicale gives the following account of 
Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte, at the Italian Opera :— 


“We ought not to scruple telling the truth in the case of great men, 
especially when they are dead, and we no longer run the chance of 
killing them with grief. It is, we are aware, the contrary method 
which is generally pursued; the living are tortured and the dead left 
unmolested, unless by persons who indulge in spiritualism, and find 
amusement in conjuring up those who believed themselves buried in 
an everlasting sleep. Who knows? Perhaps the best way to judge 
Mozart would be to consult him, and, by causing his intellect to speak, 
to do without intellect one’s self.* Alas! We are bound to confess this 
is a method unavailable for us, We do not possess the rare privilege of 
mediumisation—charming word, the grace and elegance of which seem 
* to come from the other world! Since, therefore, we are dependent on 
our own resources, we will speak for ourselves, and, even though the 
spirit of Mozart revolt at what we say, frankly assert that the great 
composer was guilty of a capital fault in accepting so detestable a 
libretto as Cosi fan Tutte. If, as we have been assured, this odious sub- 
ject was presented to him by Da Ponte, who had previously given him 
Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni, there were attenuating circum- 
stances in the case; we know the mental obligations of the composer 
and the author; perhaps Mozart only accepted against his will; but he 
was severely punished for what he did, and the punishment is renewed 
every time a fresh attempt is made to revive the book and the music 
on the stage. 

“ Cosi fan Tutte was performed, for the first time, at Vienna, on the 
16th January, 1790, and, it appears, met with but very moderate 
success. Mozart had always plenty of genius, but not always plenty 
of money ; his affairs were ina bad state, and his pecuniary difficulties 
increasing. The work recovered itself a trifle in England, and, for a 
time, enjoyed a certain vogue. In Germany, as in France, it was 
tolerated, but never liked. Its first production among us dates as far 
back as February, 1809, when it was played by the Italian company 
domiciled at the Odéon. In the month of November, 1820, it was 
revived at the Théatre Louvois. Garcia and his wife, Naldi and his 
daughter (subsequently Mad. de Sparre), Madlle, Cinti and Pelligrini, 
cast it among them, and yet, despite this assembly of talented artists, 
the revival met with a most melancholy fate, less melancholy, how- 
ever, than the catastrophe, which, under the form of a marmite 
autoclave, carried away the skull of the unfortunate Naldi, after seven 
or eight performances. 

“ For forty-two years, Cost fan Tutte has slumbered in the gloom of 
oblivion. In fact, it was necessary to send to London for the orchestral 
parts, and the book—that wretched book, the cause of all the evil! 
lt is by perceiving the immense injury that such a rhapsody has 
inflicted on the music of Mozart that we can estimate the service 
rendered to Rossini’s music by Beaumarchais’ Barbier de Séville. How 
could the poor great man, who had written immortal chefs-d’euwvre, 
allow himself to be blinded by a tissue of absurdities unworthy of the 
lowest booth? Cosi fan Tutte! that means: they all do so! And 
what is it that all women, without an exception, do? Two young 
officers, Ferrando and Guglielmo, are on the point of marrying two 
young ladies, Dorabella and Fiordiligi, of whose charms and fidelity 
they speak in terms of high praise. Don Alfonso, a sceptical and 
sarcastic old philosopher, persists in asserting that faithful women do 
not exist, and bets the young men 100 sequins that their adored ones 
will yield most easily. ‘Lhe two officers pretend they have received an 
order to leave the place; scarcely have they turned their backs before 
two horrible strangers, Turks or Wallachians, decked out in monstrous 
moustachios, appear and declare their love. To finish the matter 
quickly out of hand, they feign to have swallowed some poison or 
other, and come to expire at the feet of their inhuman fair ones. ‘Ihe 
inhuman fair ones hereupon are touched, the one a little sooner than 
the other, and both are agreeable to fly with their admirers, when the 
two officers return, and the stratagem is disclosed. Fiordiligi and 

-Dorabella, in the utmost confusion, blush up to the whites of their 
eyes; but they are really too considerate: why should they put them- 
selves out of the way with two lovers who are such simpletonsas theirs 
are? Ferrando and Guglielmo, no longer doubting that every woman 
is an abominable traitress, can hit upon nothing better than to marry 
Fiordiligi and Dorabella, who, after all, are neither better nor worse 
than the rest of their sex. A fine conclusion, worthy of the exordium ! 

“On this story, Mozart has written a score which he has interspersed 
with pieces of incomparable beauty; a score which is equal to his 
best works, in numerous fragments, at least, if not on its entirety. 





* The original of the latter part of this sentence runs thus: “ et, en faisant 
parler son esprit, de s’en passer soi-méme.” The play upon the word 
“esprit” cannot be rendered in Englishh—TRANSLATOR, 





Who but Mozart could have composed the admirable quartet, ‘ Sento, 
oh Dio!’ the pathetic air: ‘Smania implacabile:’ the air sung by 
Guglielmo, and the joyous trio which interrupts it; the ravishing 
elegy ‘Un aura amorosa,’ sighed forth by Ferrando; and the finale of 
the first act, which act is at present cut into two? If the score of 
Cosi fan Tutte were not in every library, and in every hand; if, in his 
Biography of Mozart, Count Oulibicheff had not given a complete 
analysis of it, we should dwell longer than we do on the immense merit 
of the work, which is one of the highest order. However, as we 
promised to speak the truth, the whole truth, we must admit that 
Mozart’s genius was not adapted for buffo writing, and that, indepen- 
dently of his error in accepting a stupid book, he committed the 
fault of venturing on a style of composition for which he was in 
no way suited. Everything striking and remarkable in the music 
springs from tender, passionate, and melancholy inspiration ; the rest 
is scarcely worth mentioning, and the most common-place Italian com- 
poser would have endowed the work with more franknesss and gaiety, 
though he could not have equalled the continuous excellence and 
richness of the orchestration. Forinstance, there is in Cost fan Tutte, 
a certain part; that of a soubrette, who first disguises herself as a 
doctor, to save the lives of the masquerading lovers, supposed to be 
poisoned, and then dresses up as a notary to bring the two marriage- 
contracts. Well; Mozart, the severe Mozart, has not hit upon a single 
comic note, a single touch of humour, for these two scenes; he has 
given ‘Despina,’ the soubrette, nothing more than two short airs, 
without the slightest value, and which merely increase the amount of 
the rubbish, scattered in various places, and marked by Time with 
its own arms and seal. 

“ The execution of Cosi fan Tutte did not, certainly, do injustice to the 
music. Mesdames Frezzolini and Alboni sang with all their talent 
the parts of ‘Fiordiligi’ and ‘Dorabella;’ Mdlle. Marie Battu dis- 
tinguished herself by sly shrewdness, and artistic perfection, in the 
unthankful part of ‘Despina;’ M. Naudin infused as much soul as voice 
in the delicious air,‘ Un Aura,’ which he was called upon to repeat; 
while Bartolini and Zucchini, likewise sustained their respective 
characters extremely well. But it was in vain the artists exerted 
themselves; they could not succeed in dissipating the feeling of 
ennui and discomfort which, during the third act, spread from one 
person to another. When the subject of a story is distasteful, good 
airs in an opera meet the same fate as witty repartees in a comedy; 
they fall to the ground, and no one can pick them up again. Our 
morals allow that a lover, or a husband, may be unfaithful and yet 
forgiven; but females of the stamp of ‘ Fiordiligi’ and_‘ Dorabella’ 
are only fit to be turned out of doors; without dishonouring ourselves 
we cannot accord them an amnesty. 

“Paut Swiru.” 


i -- 


VERDI AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

(Translated from a letter addressed to the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 
30th October (11th November), 1862. The first performance of the 
opera composed expressly for our Italian Opera House by Verdi, took 
place last night. The libretto is founded on a five-act drama, in prose 
and verse, by Don Angelo Saavedra, Duke of Rivas, which was 
represented, for the first time, at Madrid, on the 22nd March, 1836, 
with great success, and which soon made the round of Spain. The 
author evidently drew his inspiration from the grand romantic dramas, 
of which the French public were then so passionately fond, par- 
ticularly from those of Victor Hugo. In this piece, tHe Terrible 
walks, at each step, side by side with the Burlesque. The work has 
been adapted for the Italian stage by Piave, who has had to shorten 
and alter it considerably. Even as it is, and although reduced to 
four acts, it is still too long, and the habits of our public will cer- 
tainly render cutting necessary. The original title, La Forza del 
Destino, is retained, and the scene laid in Spain. Don Alvares, son 
of the viceroy of Peru, has been despatched to Seville to obtain the 
pardon of his relations, who labour under an accusation of high 
treason for having endeavoured to reconquer their independence. He 
has seen Dona Leonora de Vergas, the daughter of the Marquis de 
Calatrava; he loves her, and is beloved in return. At the rising of 
the curtain, the young lady, having granted him a rendezvous, has 
just consented to follow him, when the Marquis, with his drawn 
sword in his hand, appears menacingly on the threshold of the apart- 
ment, At the sight of the old man Don Alvares has armed himself 
with a pistol, but, on hearing the cry of terror uttered by Leonora, 
flings away the fatal weapon, which rebounds from the ground, It 
goes off, and the ball strikes the Marquis in the heart. In the second 
act, Leonora, who does not understand the accident of which her 
father was the victim, and believes her lover guilty of the old man’s 
death, has fled from the Chiteau de Vargos, and from Don Carlos, 
her brother, who has sworn to revenge his father’s death upon her and 
her seducer. 

Disguised as a cavalier to escape her brother’s pursuit, Leonora 


- 
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knocks at the door of the monastery of Nuestra Senora de los Angeles, 
and begs from the father prior the privilege of ending her days in 
an adjacent hermitage, which has been pointed out to her by a monk, 
and which is situated in the midst of precipitous rocks. Her demand 
is granted, and the whole of the community swear to preserve her 
secret. In the third act, Don Alvares has become a captain of 
Spanish grenadiers campaigning in Italy. Plunged in melancholy 
reverie, he hears not far from him the clashing of swords, and flies to 
the help of an officer attacked by bandits. He puts the latter to flight, 
and brings back in safety the grateful officer, who is no other than Don 
Carlos de Vargas. After exchanging fictitious names, the preserver 
and the preserved swear mutually eternal friendship, and leave 
together, to take part in an engagement about to be fought with the 
Austrians. ‘ 

Soon afterwards, Don Alvares, mortally wounded, is brought back 
upon a litter, Don Carlos will not quit his new friend, who entrusts 
to his honour a sealed packet, asking him to swear he will burn it 
in case he should die. A doubt has crossed the mind of Don Carlos 
on receiving the packet, to which a locket is attached. To clear up 
this doubt, he opens the locket, and in it finds his sister’s portrait. At 
present, certain of not being mistaken, he gives Don Alvares, who has 
escaped death, the time to recover. He then says who he really is, 
and, despite the protestations of innocence made by Don Alvares, 
obliges him to draw his sword. In this duel again, destiny does its 
office, and Leonora’s brother falls mortally wounded. Don Alvares 
flies in affright. In the fourth act, five years have elapsed. Don Alvares 
has come to bury his grief in the monastery of Nuestra Senora de los 
Angeles, where he is revered for his holiness. On the other hand, 
Don Carlos has not perished from his wound. Still following up his 
plan of vengeance, he, in his turn, knocks at the door of the monastery, 
to seek out his father’s murderer, whose retreat he has succeeded in 
discovering. 

Here we have a very fine scene, which you may remember having 
witnessed at the Porte-St. Martin, in 1836. It occurred in a drama, 
entitled Don Juan de Marana, by Alexandre Dumas, and was no doubt 
borrowed by the celebrated dramatist from the Spanish author. 

In vain does Don Carlos overwhelm his enemy with insults; in vain 
does Don Alvares, now Father Raphael, manifest, on the other hand, 
increased humility; the force of destiny has not yet fulfilled its task. 
An insult more terrible than all the rest, and offered by Don Carlos 
in the paroxysm of his fury, at length arouses in Don Alvares all his 
instincts as a nobleman and a soldier. In his turn, he seizes, with rage, 
the sword brought to him by his adversary, and leaves the sacred 
precincts of the monastery to engage in another combat. This takes 
place at the very fuot of the hermitage inhabited by Leonora, and Don 
Carlos is stabbed to death before the eyes of his sister, who has run 
up on hearing the noise. But he will not die without having accom- 
plished a portion of his vengeance, At the instant Leonora bends 
down to assist him, he recognises her, and, collecting all his strength, 
plunges his dagger in her breast. At this horrid spectacle Don 
Alvares feels his reason deserting him. He rushes distractedly to the 
summit of the rocks overhanging the hermitage, and precipitates 
himself down the abyss. He has done all in his power to turn aside 
this series of misfortunes, but everything has been compelled to yield 
to the force of destiny. We have said that, from time to time, comic 
scenes are introduced to relieve the sombre and mournful situations. 
Despite of this, we think that the element of sadness is too predomi- 
nant. It also struck us that the passion of Don Alvares for Leonora 
is not sufficiently developed. Except in the first act, the heroine 
appears only at rare intervals, and then to fly from her lover; so that 
hatred, the thirst for vengeance, and the fury occasioned by it, are the 
sole sentiments for three acts, brought to bear upon the spectator. 
One duel follows another to the detriment of all; the author should 
have omitted the first, which altogether weakens the highly dramatic 
effect of the second; the final catastrophe would have gained con- 
siderably by such a course. Lastly, the Songs of the Pilgrims, the 
Chaunts of the Monks, and their processions, take up too much room in 
the work itself, and too much time in the business of the stage. For 
religious ceremonies to make an impression in a theatre, they should 
be soberly employed. 

The subject of La Forza del Destino was, doubtless, a seductive one 
for the maestro, whose talent is particularly partial to violent situations, 
to which it is indebted for various great successes. We do not pretend, 
after having heard it only once, to pronounce a decided judgment on 
an opera of such a length. But there is one thing that struck us at 
once: in the whole course of the work, there is not a trio, a quartet, or 
a concerted piece. The entire opera is a succession of cavatinas, duets 
and choruses, 

An introduction of a few bars takes the place of an overture and 
precedes the rising of the curtain. The first act is filled up by a 
cavatina of Leonora, which is continued as a duet on the arrival of Don 
Alvares, and terminates in a well accentuated stretta, It was well sung 





by Mad. Barbot and Tamberlik. The second act is divided into two 
tableaux or scenes. We noticed on the first (the interior of a “ posada”’) 
a sort of warlike brindisi: “E bella la querra,” sung with much spirit 
by Mad. Nantier-Didier, the refrain being repeated by the chorus; 
and then a recital, in the form of a ballad, by Don Carlos, given with 
great taste by Graziani; the two artists were applauded. In the second 
scene, Leonora’s cavatina, alternating with the matins sung in the 
monastery, did not, despite of a fine phrase: “ Pieta di me signore,” 
produce much effect. In the duet which follows with the Father 
Superior, the violins, muted, accompany in a most felicitous manner, 
Mad. Barbot, who sang the last couplet: “ Eterno iddio,” with deep 
feeling. In the subsequent number, sung, as a dialogue with the 
chorus of monks, by the Father Superior (Angelini), the strain is kept 
up by the violins, interrupted, from time to time, by the outbursts of 
the orchestra, which, formulated in bold chromatic scales, imparts great 
breadth and majesty to the finale. 

The third act commences with an air in which Tamberlik was 
warmly applauded ; the melody is sustained by a clarionet solo, admi- 
rably executed by Cavallini, and deserving a greater amount of notice 
than it received. The air of Graziani, after he has recognised Don 
Alvaros in the captain of grenadiers, is terminated by an explosion of 
joy well expressed by the music, and excellently brought out by the 
artist’s fine voice. In the scene of the camp, a pretty chansonnetta, sung 
with much brio by Mad, Nantier-Didier, was called for again. Although 
delivered with a great deal of spirit by Debassini, a bufo air of the 
Brother Porter made no impression. Nor did the audience receive 
very warmly a “ Rataplan,” sung. by Mad. Nantier-Didier, the refrain 
being repeated by a chorus of soldiers, although it was given with great 
precision. 'Tamberlik and Graziani infused great energy into the 
challenge which terminates the act, and which ends in Don Carlos 
falling Sengueenaiy wounded by his adversary. The stretta, expressing 
the regret of Don Alvares and his complaint against destiny, is very 
fine, 

In the fourth act, we have a buffo scene of the Brother Porter, dis- 
tributing soup to the indigent. Debassini displayed in it all his talent 
as an excellent actor, and all his dash as a no less good singer; we may 
mention, also, the very remarkable duet which follows between Debas- 
sini and Angelini. This piece is certainly one of the best handled 
numbers in the score. The contrast between the voices is turned to 
no less advantage by the composer in the challenge duet, between Don 
Alvares and Don Carlos, which is followed by the final catastrophe. 
Tamberlil® rendered with consummate talent all the gradations of 
feeling through which he is made to pass by the outrages of Don 
Carlos, while Graziani was not inferior to him in the contest, where 
his magnificent organ did him such good service. It is a fine morceau. 
The second scene of this act contains nothing but an air for Leonora. 

The artists, who, as you have seen, were the élite of the company, 
were, as a rule, called on after each of their airs. Verdi was led on the 
stage by them every time, and, at the fall of the curtain, had to appear 
repeatedly again, being then more warmly applauded than during the 
course of the work, when a certain opposition was manifested against 
the recalls. 

You know how luxuriously things are done by the management of 
the Imperial Theatre, which was not untrue to its custom on the 
present occasion. The “ getting-up” and costumes are splendid ; the 
scenery magnificent. The audience noticed especially the scene repre- 
senting in the second act the exterior of the monastery of Nuestra Senora 
de los Angeles, by moonlight; that representing, in the third act, the 
Spanish camp, and, above all, that, in the fourth act, of the interior of the 
monastery chapel, with a very fine sunlight effect. ‘The tempest which 
accompanies the last scene, the wind, the rai and the lightning. do 
honor to the talents of the machinist and scenic artist, MM. Reller 
and Wagner, 8. D. 





Brienton.—M. Edouard de Paris’ annual concert took place at the 
Pavilion, in presence of a crowded audience. Most of the performers 
were established favourites. Mdlle. Parepa sang as charmingly as ever, 
and was loudly encored in “Scenes that are brightest,” from Maritana. 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, who sang with her usual care and skill, was 
encored in “She wore a wreath of roses.” Herr Reichardt, in whose 
style there is an earnestness which never fails to impress, was encored 
in a-very sweet cradle song entitled “ Good night,” for which he 
substituted ‘ Thou art so near and yet so far,” both his own composi- 
tions. Mrs. G. Vining—better known to Brighton as Miss Castleton, 
a very pleasing actress at our theatre some few years ago—made her 
first appearance as a singer on this occasion, giving “11 mio figlio,” 
from Le Prophéte, and |’Addio” of Schubert. Herr Kinni, the bass, 
sang an air from La Traviata, and the barcarole, “Sulla poppa.” Mr. 
Aptommas played admirably on the harp; and M. de Paris performed 
with his accustomed skill.—Brighton LHerald. 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Nov. 27. 

The brilliant success of Adelina Patti at the Italian Opera and the 
unhandsome reception of Mario at the Imperial Opera are the most 
prominent and engrossing subjects of conversation in musical circles 
here. But as both will find in your columns a fitter historian than I 
could be, my pen shall more suitably busy itself with other topics, 
agre*ably to the Horatian precept, Sumite matertam vestris voi gui 
scribitis equam, &e. 

First of all you will be glad to learn that poor Emma Livry, who 
was so severely burnt on the stage of the Imperial Opera, is pronounced 
by her medical attendants to be out of danger, Her face and bust have 
happily sustained no damage from the flames, which, by her swift and 
wild running when she found herself on fire, were directed to the 
back part of her person, to which her injuries were almost entirely 
confined; When will dancers be induced to adopt a certain method of 
avoiding the frightful perils to which they are nightly exposed, by 
steeping their clothing in some one of the numerous anti-inflammable 
solutions which chemistry offers? The narrow escape of an artist so 
highly prized as Mdlle. Livry, it is to be hoped, will produce that 
result which so many minor victims have not sufficed to bring about. 

At the Italian Opera the Lombardi is being rehearsed for the off 
nizhts of Mdlle. Patti. M. Naudin and Mdlle. Guerra will assume 
th: principal parts. Lallah Roukh and the Dame Blanche are still 
pliying at the Opera Comique, and no change may be expected till the 
n-w opera is produced which M. Vaucorbeil has composed to the 
“ libretto” of M. Sardon, and which was read the otherday to the company 
under the title of Bataille d’ Amour. The Théatre Lyrique, which for some 
time past has been engaged in a review of all its achievements during 
the last few years, has just revived the Enlévement du Serail, but with 
small honor to the music of Mozart. Of the former cast, Bataille 
only remains; Michot is replaced by Edmond Cabel, a debutant of 
promise. The Théatre Lyrique will go on with this until the repro- 
duction of M. Gounod’s Faust, in which Mdme. Carvalho is to make 
her first appearance. This is all that is worth telling of in the musical 
way, save that M. Pasdeloup’s Popular Classical Concerts, at the 
Cirque Imperiale, are at the same pitch of extraordinary success as 
ever, and that such success is fully earned by the continued efforts 
of the worthy director to render them all that they should 
be as regards programme and executants. I perceive, by the way, 
that some strictures passed by me on a certain feature of one of 
M. Pasdeloup’s programme, has raised him up a warm, if not very 
discreet defender in the Revue et Gazette Musicale. What 1 found 
fault with was that a quartet of Haydn should be played by a multi- 
plicity of the four stringed instruments, instead of by one of each, as 
intended by the composer. I am answered by the statement that M. 
Pasdeloup did not invent this mode of misrepresenting a great man’s 
work, I never said M. Pasdeloup had invented anything, not even 
these “ Popular Concerts,” for which he is reaping so much credit. I 
said it was bombastic (which is not the same thing as “ Charlatanesque,” 
though I am willing to apply that word to it or its equivalent English, 
quackish). 1 said also it was “eminently French,” meaning that I 
had observed that nation prone to creating effects and sensations by 
means not always compatible with taste and a reverence for the works 
of masters in their integrity. Iam told in answer to this that my 
criticism is “ excessively English,” which I take as a compliment, and 
feel that coals are heaped upon my head, live coals, by so Christian-like 
and meek a retaliation. And when the advocate of M. Pasdeloup 
proceeds to remark that by so doing two are playing at the same game, 
and each is as truthful and witty as the other, 1 am disarmed of the 
bitter retort at the end of my pen, and spare so amiable and courteous 
an adversary. Moreover, promptly to do? something equally Christian 
like and mansuetudinous, I readily acknowledge that sweeping national 
reprohations such as that ill-temperedly indulged in by me, and good- 
temperedly reproved by the writer in the Revue et Gazette, are vulgar, 
and beneath a man of taste and discrimination, such as I have a pre- 
tension to be—thought. Are you satisfied, Pasdeloup, and thy most 
lamb-like defender? If so, let me say as my last word it was wrong, 
very wrong, to give Haydn more fiddles than he asked for living, or 
would desire dead. 

Henri Vieuxtemps is in Paris. 

There has been a.new drama at the Odedn called Le Doyen de Saint 
Patrick, which takes for its subject the loves of Dean Swift, or rather, 
the very free version of them contained in M, de Wailly’s semi- 
biographical romance Stella et Vanessa. Thatit should be a tissue of 
absurdities is only what was to be expected from the manner in which 
English subjects are treated on all occasions by French dramatists. 
But we might have expected from some of the critics, who pass for 
being moderately well-instructed, a better knowledge of the character 
and position of Swift than has been shown in their notices of the piece, 
which, while affecting to go to the original sources of history, go no 





further than M. de Wailly's novel, which they pillage: of false facts, 
and at the same time treat de haut en bas. The veteran feuilletonist, 
Jules Janin, withholds aa yet his criticism, promising it for next, 
Monday. I am very sure he will avoid the blunders of his prede- 
cessors, and show, that though he makes no pretence to be a profound 
or universal scholar, he has a better grounding in the literature and 
history of countries not. yet French, than the major part of his 
brethren. 

Henri Vieuxtemps is to give a concert at the Salle Herz, on the 
3rd of December. 

M. Victorien Sardon, the @ la mode for the nonce, has just read a ney 
play to the actorsof the Vandeville, the title of which is to be Les 
Diables Noirs. M. Sardon is evidently determined to take advantage 
of his popularity so long as it lasts—strike the iron while hot, as 
we say—and brilliant as yet have been the sparks emitted from the - 
glowing forge of his genius. 1 were a pity, however, that this young 
author should turn himself into a wholesale, play manufacturer. He 
should tell these ‘! Diables Noirs” of managers, with their proffered 
money, to get behind him, and let him give leisure and breath to his 
genius, become great for more than a day, and grow rich at his leisure.’ 

The Variété has put forth a novelty called Nos Petites Faiblesses. It 
turns on the small superstitions which still survive among us, though 
perhaps more among the French than the English—and which turn on 
lucky days, spilt salt, piebald horses, dreams, omens, and what not. 
There is a great deal of absurdity and broad fun in this trifle, which 
has the advantage moreover of being acted to perfection, 

Henri Vieuxtemps will play at his own concert. C.L.K, 


————— 


PROVINCIAL. 


The Morning Journal of Glasgow, date the 21st inst., has a long 
report of the concert at the City Hall, given by the Land Tour Party 
on the 20th, from which we extract the following :— 

Last evening, an entertainment purveyed by our spirited local 
entrepreneur, Mr. Muir Wood, was given in the City Hall, at which the 
artists were of rare talent, and some of them “at the very top of the 
tree.” To prove this it will suffice to mention Mad, Gassier and 
Madille. Marie Cruvelli, Madame Arabella Goddard, M. Sainton and 
Signor Bottesini. ‘he programme was good and varied. Madame 
Gassier’s selections ~were adapted to display her best capabilities. 
Mdlle. Cruvelli in an air from the Favorita exhibited an amount of 
dramatic force that called down no stinted meed of applause, The 
tenor was Mr. Swift, who was in good voice, sang well, and was much 
applauded, The instrumental feature of the evening was Mozart's 
Sonata in B flat for pianoforte and violin, executed in a manner that 
could not be surpassed by Madame Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton. 
The last movement, especially—a deliciously melodious allegro—was 
a performance to be remembered by all who had the privilege of 
hearing it. Madame Goddard singly displayed her wonderful genius 
for the piano in a sonata by Woelfl, introducing Mozart’s air “ Life let 
us cherish,” and in Handel’s immortal ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
The latter was rendered with a skill and appreciation beyond compare, 
Signor Bottesini made his first appearance in Glasgow for several 
years, and exhibited that mastery over his instrument which long ago 
placed him at the head of all practitioners, 


The Glasgow Herald, speaking of the same concert, writes :— 

What can we say of Madame Goddard’s playing? If we had heard 
Ariel sing under the influence of Prospero’s wand, we might then tell. 
Her reception was as flattering as it was deserved, Mozart’s Sonata 
for piano and violin was perfection itself, and the fine rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata appassionata drew forth an encore, which she 
acknowledged by playing the ‘« Harmonious Blacksmith,” which almost 
procured another, 

On the following day the same party sped to Edinburgh, and 
gave two concerts in the Music Hall, morning and evening, which 
the Scotsman describes with an eloquent and eulogistic pen. We 
cannot cite the article in extenso, but make the following extracts:— 

“The first part was composed of a selection from Beethoven; the 
second was miscellaneous. The instrumental pieces were by far the 
most attractive. Mdme. Goddard’s first solo, Beethoven’s Andante in 
F,, was a model of graceful and expressive playing, every phrase being 
rendered with an intelligence which showed how thoroughly she appre- 
ciated the sentiment of the music she was engaged in interpreting. 
Equally great, though in a totally different style, was her performance 
of Lizt’s fantasia on themes from Rigoletto, In this especially was. her 
clear and brilliant execution most conspicuously exhibited. Such is the 
combined firmness and delicacy of her touch that, while the more 
impassioned passages were given with a power but rarely possessed by 
players of the gentler sex, every note of the pianissimo runs, even when 
most rapid and complicated, fell distinctly on the gar, Her only other 
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performance on this occasion. was in Beethoven’s grand sonata for piano 
and violin, in G, op. 80, terminating the first part of the programme; 
in which she was assisted by M. Sainton. Both artistes did ample 
sustice to this noble composition. M. Sainton’s solo was also played in 
masterly style. Signor Bottesini contributed two solos, the one ‘on airs 
from Sonnambula, the other the well-worn ‘ Carnaval.’ In both he dis- 

layed that marvellous mastery over his instrument for which he is 
renowned. Mdme. Gassier’s most successful effort was in an air from 
Verdi’s Macbeth. Malle. Cruvelli possesses a good voice, ~ Mr. Swift 
sang ‘ The Savoyard’ and ‘The Stolen Kiss’ (Beethoven) very-expres- 
sively, Herr Hermanns reminded us of Herr Formes. the evenin 
the programme was even more attractive. Madame Arabella Godda 
gave Woelfl’s ‘Ne plus ultra Sonata’ and a fantasia by Ascher on Wallace's 
Lnrline. ‘In the former, the variations to ‘Life let us cherish’ were 
played with a brilliancy and finish that were irreproachable. Ascher’s 
arrangement tasks the powers of theexecutant very highly, butevery diffi- 
culty was surmounted with an ease that precluded any idea of effort, One 
of the gems of the concert was Mozart's Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte 
and violin, a composition abounding from first to last in beauties of the 
highest order. Nothing could be more thoroughly satisfactory than 
the manner in which it was played by Mdme. Goddard and M. Sainton. 
It was listened to with breathless attention, and was received with a 
burst of applause not more hearty than merited. M. Sainton’s solo 
(violin) on Scottish airs calls for special mention, not only for the 
exquisite style in which it was played, but also for the highly effective 
way in which it is written, The airs introduced are ‘ Wha’ll be king 
but Charlie,’ ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ and ‘Duncan Gray,’ the second of 
which, given with an expression hardly less than vocal, stirred up the 
audience to enthusiasm. ‘The solo of Signor Bottesini on airs from 
Iweia was faultless. Of the vocal music the most effective morceaux 
were the Scene Characterisque by Mdme. Gassier, the duet from Guillaume 
Tell by Mr. Swift and Herr Hermanns, and Wallace’s song, ‘ Yes, let 
me like a soldier fall,’ by Mr. Swift. The encores were frequent, but in 
every case most prudently declined." 


The Evening Courant (in a long and v 
the same concert) makes the following remar: 
performances :— 

“ The instrumental section of the party, as by far the most satisfactory, 
first demands our attention. The music contributed by such a triad of 
players as Mrs. Davison (née Goddard). M. Sainton, and Signor Bottesini, 
could afford no room for adverse criticism. No lady performer on the 
pianoforte stands higher with the public of Britain than Miss Goddard, 
and deservedly so, both as regards hér remarkable powers as a player 
and the good work she has done in promoting a taste for classical music. 
Indeed, of all pianists, we doubt whether there be any who-has done 
more to popularise the works of the great masters—both by giving 
a fresh charm to those which were most familiarly known, and by 
bringing fron the treasure-house of the past many interesting, but 
neglected, compositions. : The first. part of yesterday morning’s concert 
was devoted to Beethoven's music, and for the pianoforte were chosen a 
charming Andante, and a Sonata with the violin. Both were deliciously 
rendered, with that clear fingering and finished execution which 
characterise Miss Goddard’s- playing. In the evening, the classical 
pieces were a Sonata by Woelfl, and Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, for 
pianoforte and violin. ° Woeli’s Sonata, called Ne plus ultra, a name 
which was provocative of Dussek’s Plus ultra—is little more than the 
familiar air, ‘ Life let us chérish,’ with variations.*. These are very 
ingenious and pretty; and played to perfection, as they were, they met 
with general acceptance. Variations such as these, and such as those 
of Mozart on his air in A, and those of Mendelssohn (for the violoncello) 
on an air in D, are quite different from the so-called variations which 
abound in the present day. The former really vary the air; the latter, 
such as those of Thalberg, merely give the plain air, with other things at 
the same time, which is a much inferior style of composition, and not 
nearly so effective. Having provided a substantial banquet at both 
concerts for lovers of good music, Miss Goddard added a dessert to 
each in the shape of Liszt’s fantasia upon the quartet in Rigoletto, and 
one by Ascher on airs from Lurline. Both were faultlessly rendered, 
but the latter afforded the more marvellous exhibition of fairy-fingered 
delicacy of touch and rapid execution. The easy repose of manner 
which Miss Goddard maintains through all her performances might be 
imitated with advantage by many. 

Mr. Sainton is so well known, and so much admired here, that eulo- 
gium is unneeded. He met with a most hearty reception, and worthily 
did he repay their greeting by playing in a style so pure, finished, and 
expressive, that fault we have none to find. In the forenoon he gave a 
beautiful movement by Beethoven, and in the evening a fantasia of his 

own on Scotch airs, very nicely written and capitally played. | Signor 


interesting notice of 
on the instrumental 





* We believe Miss Goddard only played the Andante and the variations, omitting 
the a ae" the execution of which, nevertheless, is one of her most wonderful 
‘orce, 





Bottesini’s playing seems more wonderful every time he appears... He 
8 more than mere wonder-maker—he is a genuine artist, whose taste 
and feeling aré worthy of all admiration. ' His-Duo- Concertante, played 
with M. Sainton, was perhaps his finest display, but the fantasias on 
Sonnambula and Lucia airs—especially the latter—were delightful. 

A notice of a concert given by the same party at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, must stand over till next week. .Meanwhile we beg to 
acknowledge the receipt of our correspondent’s letter. 

From the. Windsor Royal. Standard of Saturday-we-take the 
following particulars of the performance of The Creation, given by 
the Windsor and Eton Choral Society, at the Town Hall, on 
a which we are compelled to present in a very condensed 
orm :— 

“The first- concert of the. season’ of the Windsor and Eton Choral 
Society was given in the Town Hall, on Thursday evening, when 
Haydn’s Creation was performed. The cast was as follows :—Miss' EF. 
Wilkinson, Gabriel; Mr. Whiffin, Uriel; and Mr. Lambert, Raphael. 
The choruses were sustained by the whole body of the vocalists and 
instrumentalists, the leaders being Messrs. Day, Rendle, and Shroeder. 
The whole of the performance was ably conducted by Dr. Elvey. 
Mr. Lambert commenced with the recitative ‘ In the beginning.’ This 
gentleman’s abilities and his powerful voice are so well known that 
comment would be superfluous. The pieces he excelled in were the 
air ‘Rolling in foaming billows,’ the recit. ‘ Straight opening her fertile 
womb,’ and the recit. and air ‘ Now heav’n in fullest glory.’ Miss 
Wilkinson was very expressive in the soprano parts. She sang ‘ With 
verdure clad’ with care and effect, as she did also ‘On mighty 
pens.’ The duets ‘By thee with bliss’ and ‘ Graceful consort’ were 
exquisitely. given by Miss Wilkinson and Mr. Lambert. It was im- 
possible to speak of the merits of such a large chorus in a small room, 
and that room the worst adapted for concerts that could be found. We 
believe, had they been placed in a fitter arena, their performances 
would have been highly satisfactory. As it was, they were far too 
numerous. Their singing was deafening. 





Liverroot.—The Foreigners’ Ball, given recently at St. George’s 
Hall, was one of the most brilliant affairs of the kind ever remembered in 
Liverpool, _ The first part of the entertainment—for ‘entertainment ” 
it was rather than “Ball” proper—was devoted to a concert, the pro- 


gramme of which will satisfy the reader as to its excellence :— 
Terzetto—* L’usato ardir’” (Semiramide), Madlle. Titiens, Madame 


Lemaire, and Signor Bossi; Rossini. Bolero— L’Espagnol,” Mad. 
Lemaire. Aria—‘ Non piti andrai” (Nozzee di Figaro), Signor Bossi; 
Mozart. New Valze—«L’Ardita” (third time), Mdlle. Titiens; 
Arditi. Canzone—“Chi mi dira” (Marta), Signor Bossi; Flotow, 
Duett—“ Trema o vil,” Mdlle. Titiens and Mad. Lemaire; Arditi. 
Conductor—Signor Arditi.' All the artistes gave their services gra- 
tuitously. Of course, Mdlle; Titiens was the lionne of the evening 
and the;cynosure of all eyes. Of her singing a local journal thus 
speaks :—‘* Mdlle. Titiens was in splendid voice and sang with a careful- 
ness and. finish which proved the true artiste and true lady. Though 
giving her services, she seemed if possible more anxious than usual to 
please her audience and do justice to the music confided to her, and 
it is no wonder that..she was. eminently successful in’ both respects, 
She ‘was deservedly encored in Arditi’s new waltz;'which she gave 
with a clearness and correctness of intonation every way most 
remarkable. Her noble voice told with admirable effect in the Terzetto 
from  Semiramide, and in the duet by Arditi, which she sang in con- 
junction with Mad. Lemaire.” But the good people of the towi—or 
city, which is it?—would not be behindhand in generosity, The 
Mayor, Mr. Stoess, and others presented Mdlle. Titiens with a superb 
bracelet; Mad, Lemaire with a splendid bouquet, and the gentlemen 
with handsome breast-pins. 


Retaatr.—The Annual Concert of the Mechanic’s Institution recently 
given was exceedingly well attended. The performance was of the best 
kind. The concerted music including Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
Beethoven’s oyérture to Prometheus; Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A 
minor, and Rossini’s overture to La Gazza Ladra, was played by 
amateurs, assisted by Mr. Lazarus, clarionet; Mr. Reynolds, contra- 
basso; Mr. Giinther, pianoforte. The whole of the above were 
effectively given and evidently afforded pleasure to the audience. Miss 
Poole was extremely successful in four or five.of her English songs. 
Mr. ‘Lazarus’ played in two duets and one solo, and was as_ usual, 
perfect. ‘The London Quartet Glee Union sang some of Hatton’s 
part songs, Martin’s glee, “Haste ye soft gales,” and the: old catch, 
“Would you know ;my_ Celia’s charms,” exceedingly well. |The 
concert was, very successful, and the Reigate people may think them- 
selves fortunate'in having the ‘opportunity of listening to such music 


80 welb performed. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1, 1862. 


LAST APPEARANCE BUT ONE 
oF 


FinRR JOACHIM. 


PROGRAMME, 
PART. I. 
QUARTET, in B flat, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello ... 
First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
. Joachim, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Piatti. 
° +. Glinka, 





Molique. 


SONG, “ The Lark," ; 8 ste Soe 4 
Miss Banks. 
ROMANCE, in F major, Op. 50, for Violin solo, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment a peed ose ee ace. oe «+ Beethoven, 
Herr Joachim. 
NEW SONG, “A weary lot is thine.” oe os 
Mr. Santley. 
VARIATIONS SERIEUSES, in D minor, for Pianoforte alone Mendelssohn. 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
Herr Pauer., 
PART II. 
GRAND OTTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for four Violins, two Violas, 
and two Violoncellos Be cia oe one . . Mendelssohn, 
(Last time this season.) 


MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Carrodus, Watson, H. Webb, Hann, Paque, and Piatti. 
SONG, “In my wild mountain valley” (Lily of Killarney) . Benedict. 
iss Banks. 
SONG, “ The Farewell” (Violoncello obbligato, Sig. Piatti) 
Mr. Santley. 
QUINTET, in E flat, Op. 44, for Pianoforte, two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello 


. G. A, Macfarren. 


. Piatti, 


Am oe oe nee oe Soe -. Schumann, 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
MM. Pauer, Joachim, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Piatti. 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 





To commence at Bight o'Clock precisely. 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. 
Tickets to be had at 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO’S., 50 New Bond Street. 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THe MusicaL WoRLD is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 

‘ Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but no later. Payment on delivery. 


Two lines and under ... ot 
Txnua { every additional 10 words 


To PuBLISHERS AND ComposERS—All Music for Review in THE 
MusicaL WoRLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 

’ care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
Sollowing in Tue Musicat Wor.p. 


To Concert GIVERS.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tae MusicaL WoRLD. 


The Musical Worl. 
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OHANN SEBASTIAN BACH went to Dresden for 
the first time in 1717. There occurred, so it is said, 

the oft-related musical contest, out of which he issued 
victorious over the French organist and harpsichord player, 
Joan Louis Marchand. The first account of this contest 
ig contained in Dr. L. Christoph Mitzler's Musikalische 





Bibliothek, Vol. IV. p. 163;* according to Forkel it was 
derived from C. Ph. Em. Bach (died 1788) and Johann 
Friedr, Agricolo (died 1774), Sebastian Bach’s pupil. These 
two might certainly have heard the fact from the old man 
himself, although the story was not published till 1754, 
four years after his decease, and thirty-seven after the 
event recorded. The second authority is F, W. Marpurg, 
in Legenden einiger Musikheilgen Coiln am Rhein, 1786, 
page 292. Marpurg, likewise, assures his readers that he 
had the story of. the contest from Sebastian Bach’s own 
lips; but since the event about seventy years had elapsed. 
Marpurg dresses the story up more than the others, but 
agrees with the account given by Mitzler in the main fact, 
namely, that Marchand accepted the challenge to a contest 
in preluding and fugueing on a given theme, but did not 
appear on the day appointed, because, instead of so doing, 
he secretly and precipitately quitted Dresden. 

Herr Fiirstenau adds nothing new to the anecdote. As 
he censures (page 124) an unimportant error made by 
Fétis in his Article: “J. 8. Bach” (Biographie des 
Musiciens I.—and not “II.,” as printed by mistake—page 
189), the error being that out of “ Field-Marshal Fleming,” 
in whose house Bach is said to have played, the Belgian 
savant makes a “Count Marshal,” he ought, at least, to 
have quoted the epilogue to the story given by Fétis, and 
which is to the following effect :—“The German biogra- 
phers, who know Marchand only by the name he made 
himself, take a pleasure in dwelling on the fame which 
Bach gained on this occasion; in reality, however, we can 
look upon the idea of placing the French organist on an 
equality with the great German musician only as an insult 
to the latter. Marchand may, possibly, have played some- 
what brilliantly, but his compositions are wretched. In 
them we find only the most common ideas ; weak, slovenly, 
and incorrect harmony ; and a total ignorance of the fugued 
style. Marchand was so much inferior to Bach, that, despite 
his hasty flight, it is not certain that he was conscious of 
his own non-entity, and understood the peril of his critical 
position.” 

As we are all aware, J. S. Bach sent the “ Kyrie” and 
“Gloria” of his B minor Mass to the Elector, Friedrich 
August II. He had been known to the Electoral Court 
since 1717; for while he was still in Leipsic, “on the 12th 
May, 1727, when Friedrich August I, was in that city, the 
Convictores executed before the Elector’s residence in Apel’s 
house, after eight o'clock, a Music (Drama per Musica) 
by Bach, which the latter himself conducted.” | Further- 
more, in Dresden, on the 14th September, 1731, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, Bach played in the Sophienkirche, 
before the entire chapel, in such a manner, “that every one 
was compelled to admire his playing.” In reference to this, 
the following verses appeared in the Curioso Saxonica 
(Furstenau, p. 223) :— 

Ein angenchmer Bach kann zwar das Ohr ergitzen, 
Wenn er in Striuchern hin durch hohe Felsen laufit ; 


Allein der Bach muss man gewiss weit héher schitzer 
Der mit so hurtger Hand so wunderbarlich greipt. 


Man sagt, dass wenn Orpheus die Laute sonst goschlagen, 
Hab’ alle Thiere er in Waldern zu sich bracht ; 

Gewiss, man muss diess mehr von unserm Bache sagen, 
Weil er sobald er spielt, ja alles staunend macht.t+ 





* See a very interesting article in the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung, on 
Moriz FUrstenau’s work: Zur geschichte der Musik und des Theaters am 
Hope zu Dresden. _ (Materials for the History of Music and the Theatre at 
the Court of Dresden). Second Volume. Rud. Kuntze, Dresden. 1862. 
884 pp. 8yvo. 


t “A pleasant Brook, when running throngh bushes and over high rocks, 
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In spite of all this, however, it was not till 1736 that he 
obtained the coveted title of Court-Composer. The fol- 
lowing extract from the archives is given at page 223 :— 

“On the 1st December, 1736, the celebrated Serene Sachsen- 
Weisenpelsist Capellingister and director Musices, of Leipsic, Herr 
Johann Sebastian Bach, played from 2 to 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
upon the new organ in the Frauenkirche, in presence of the Russian 
Ambassador, Von Keyserling and a great many Proceres, as well as of 
a large assembly of artists and other persons, by all of whom he was 
especially admired. In consequence of this, his Royal Majesty has 
been . pleased to appoint the said J. 8. Bach, on account of his great 
skill in composing, to be his Royal Majesty’s composer.” 

The new organ in the Frauenkirche was built by Gottfried 
Silbermann, and delivered up to the Council on the 15th 
November, 1726, by Friedmann Bach. Wilhelm Friedmann 
Bach (born in 1710), Sebastian’s eldest son, applied, in a 
memorial addressed, from Leipsic, 7th June, 1733, to the 
Town-Council, Dresden, for leave to give a specimen of 
his skill, and, in a letter of the same date, besought the 
Councillor of appeal and Town-Syndic, Dr. Schriter, to 
accord him his “high patrocinium.” Among the numerous 
competitors for the vacant place of organist, Bach, Cristoph 
Schatfrath (formerly composer and harpsichordist in the 
service of the Polish Prince Sangusko), and Johann Christian 
Stoy (Informator in the Foundling Hospital, Dresden), 
were permitted to a trial of skill, on the 22nd July, 1733, 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, in the Sophienkirche. Bach, 
“according to the opinion and judicio of all the Musicorum 
was pronounced the best and most skilful,” and, in virtue 
of the protest of 23rd July, 1733, appointed organist of 
the Sophienkerche. At the request of the Council, 
Pantaleon Heberstrait was present at the contest, and 
“celebrated young Bach’s skill before that of the others.” 
Friedmann received a fixed annual salary of 79 thalers, 19 
groschen, 6 pfennings, besides an additional 80 thalers, and 
a “ Trank-Stener-Benejicium” of three casks of beer, or an 
equivalent of 5 thalers. He resided in the Wildsrupper 
Strasse, in the house of Mad. Alins, Court-Councilloress, 
and continued, under Herr Walz, Commission-Councillor, and 
Court-Mathematician, the mathematical studies he had 
begun in Leipsic. On the 16th April, 1746, he resigned 
his place, “having an opportunity of bettering himself out 
of Dresden,” and being obliged to enter upon the duties of 
his new appointment as early as Whitsuntide. At the same 
time, he recommended Johann Cristoph Altnikol, the well 
known pupil, and son-in-law of his father, as his successor. 
Unfortunately, it was not Altnikol—of whom, also, there 
exists a memorial, dated Dresden 16th April, 1746, and 
addressed to the Town Council—but an unknown musician, 
Johann Christian Géssel, from Lauenstein, who got the 
post. Bach went as organist to the Marienkirche, Halle. 
These facts are taken from a document of the Council 
Archives (Sect. III., Cap. VII., No. 67), through the kind- 
ness of Herr Naubert, the Burgomaster. The Royal Saxon 
private collection of music in. Dresden contains a concerto 
by Friedmann for the harpsichord, with an accompaniment 
for two violins, viola, and bass, (it is arranged, also, for two 
harpsichords). He sent it with a letter (dated from Halle, 
29th July, 1767), to the Electoress, Maria Antonia. The 
letter commences as follows: “I herewith lay, with the 





may, indeed, delight the ear, but that Brook must be much more valued that, 
with rapid hand, can effect such wonders. 

“ Tt is said that when Orpheus formerly struck the lute, he attracted all the 
beasts in the forests; this must assuredly be asserted more strongly of our 
Brook, because directly he plays, he sets every one wondering.” 

The point (?) of these verses consists in the double acceptation of the word 
“Bach ”—the name of the great musician and the German for “ Brook.” 











deepest submission, a concerto of my composition at the 
feet of your Royal Highness. I have cited myself to answer 
this act of audacity to myself,‘and, in addition to the obliga- 
tion I am under of rendering an especial account of the 
employment of my talent to my native country and its noble 
rulers, I have found other reasons which compelled me to 
venture on this bold offering to your Royal Highness. 
Before all other reasons was the conviction which I once 
enjoyed to the high happiness of once gaining in Dresden of 
your Royal Highness’s lofty quickness of perception in 
music, when a young man of the name of Goldberg, then in 
the service of Count von Kayserling, Russian ambassador at 
the Electoral Court of Saxony, had the high honor of giving 
a specimen of the skill which, under my guidance, he had 
attained in music. I mention particularly the circumstances 
of the event, so fortunate for me, because they procured me, 
at the same time, the rare opportunity of admiring more 
closely the practical capabilities of your Royal Highness in 
vocal art, and because they at present strengthen one in the 
sweet hope that your Royal Highness will graciously cast 
a favorable glance upon this little attempt, which, as a 
lover of music, I offer as a mark of my deep respect, to so 
great a patroness of music.” The letter is signed: ‘“ Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach, lately appointed Capellmeister to his Serene 
Highness, the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt.” As post- 
script we find the remark: “ Your Royal Highness’s Son” 
(Friedrich August, the Just) “ will, in consequence of his 
great skill in music, be very well able to perform the very 
practicable Concerto.” 

The Pantaleon Hebenstreit mentioned above was very 
celebrated as a violinist, and the inventor of the instrument 
“ Pantaleon” (Pantalon), on which he was a virtuoso. He 
was born—so we are informed by Fiirstenau, Page 90 et 
segg.) in the year 1669 at Eislebon. He learned music, 
more especially the violin, and dancing. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, when he was residing as a dancing- 
master at Leipsic, he invented a new instrument, a kind of 
dulcimer, called by Louis XIV, before whom he played at 
Paris in 1705, and whom he pleased very much, Pantaleon, 
after Hebenstreit’s christian name. In 1706, he was sum- 
moned to Eisenach, as Director of the Chapel, and Court 
Dancing-master. Teleman, who, also, went to Eisenach, 
two years subsequently as leader, pronounced the following 
opinion on Hebenstreit’s violin-playing: ‘‘ Whenever I had 
a double-concerto to play on the violin with Hebenstreit, I 
was always obliged, in order to be anything like him in 
strength, to shut myself up, sometime previously, with my 
fiddle in my hand, and, having tucked up my left shirt- 
sleeve, to anoint my nerves with strengthening applications, 
so that, in this fashion, I might prepare myself for the 
contest.” As a “ Panteleonist,’ Hebenstreit created such 
a sensation, that he was called to Dresden by Frederick 
August I, and immediately entered the chapel as a Chamber- 
Musician, with an annual salary of 1200 thalers. Before 
going to Dresden, he made a journey to Vienna, where he 
was presented by the Emperor with a gold chain and the 
Imperial portrait. He quickly became very popular at the 
Court of Saxony, but did not play on his instrument later 
than 1733, when, being sixty-six years old, he was attacked 
by a weakness of the eyes, on account of which his pupil, 
the Court-organist, Richter, had to play the Pantaleon, 
after 1734, whenever required. For this he received 285 
thalers. In the year 1729, Hebenstreit was charged with 
the direction of the Court Protestant sacred music, and the 
superintendence of the boys belonging to the Chapel; by an 
order dated Dresden, 16th March, 1740, he was appointed 
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“ Geheim-Kammerier,” and died, on the 15th November, 
1750, eighty-three years of age.* As early as 1697, he 
was a master on his instrument, as is evident from a letter 
addressed by Johann Kuhnau to Maltheson, Crit. Mus., 
page 236 et segg.), in which the writer describes a contest 
between himself and a noble amateur upon the lute (Count 
Logi and Hebenstreit). He says of the last: “ At length, 
Monsieur Pantaleon went through his capers, and after 
performing for us a-store of music, by preluding, extem- 
porising, fugueing, and executing all sorts of caprices with 
the bare sticks, wrapped the ends in cotton and played a 
part (Parthie). The Count was completely carried away. 
He took me out of his room over the hall, and, listening 
from a distance, said: ‘Ah! what is that? I have been 
in Italy, and have heard all that is beautiful in music, but I 
never met with anything like that.’” The instrument must 
have been difficult to learn and to play. Kuhnau says that 
the study of it was a Herculean labor, and, on this 
account, few “students” turned their attention to it. 
Maltheson, also (Crit. Mus., p. 248), speaks of the difficulty 
of playing it, but, at the same time, of its buzzing, 
beautiful, and clear sound, which was siren-like. Kuhnau 
himself was very fond of playing on it, and possessed 
a Pantaleon reaching from the sixteen-foot E diatoni- 
eally to the right-foot G, and thence chromatically to 
the three-line E. But instruments of this compass were 
uncommon. They usually had five octaves, reckoning 
from centre G, and were, therefore, equal in compass to 
the harpsichords of the period. The traveller Keysler 
thus describes the Pantaleon: “An instrument of this 
description can still be heard in Vienna, because the 


Emperor sent some one to Dresden to learn how to play it. 
It lies hollow, so that it can be turned round without 
trouble, and the performer can play upon both sides with 


two small sticks as on a double dulcimer. Its length is 13} 
spans, and its breadth 3}. The bottom is hollow, and on 
the side strung only with woven fiddle strings, and on the 
other, in the higher notes with steel wires. It costs annually 
about 100 thalers to keep in order, because it consists of 185 
strings.t Its sound is exceedingly loud, and fills the largest 
room.” ‘The instrument was about four times as long, and twice 
as broad as an ordinary dulcimer. It was oblong in shape. 
When the catgut strings were played upon (with hammers, 
of course), the tone, especially in the lower notes, was very 
grand and pompous, but softer in the upper notes; the 
sound omitted by the wires was especially appropriate for 
large assemblies, and large rooms. One defect was the 
reverberation of the notes after the blow. Besides the 
Court Organist, Richter, Hebenstreit taught the succeeding 
Court Organist, Christ. Siegm. Binder, also. In the year 
1772, Burnew saw the remains of the “famous Pantaleon,” 
in Binder’s house, and Binder complained that the Elector 
would not have the instrument re-strung, and that he could 
not do so himself on account of the great expense. The 
last virtuoso on the Pantaleon was the Chamber Musician, 
George Nolli, in Mecklenburg Schwerin. He, likewise, 
was one of Hebenstreit’s pupils, and died in 1789. 


A Concert or Nationa Mevoptes, with Band of twenty Harps and 
Chorus of 400 voices, is announced to take place at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening next December 3rd, on this occasion, the second 
part will consist entirely of Moore’s Jrish National Melodies. 'The per- 
formance will be under the direction of Mr. Benedict. 





* If the date given of his birth be correct, he was only 81. Unfortunately 


there are many instances of incorrectness and haste in the book. 
. t Hebenstreit used to receive 200 thalers annually to keep it strung. 





MADLLE PATTI IN PARIS. 
(From a correspondent.) 


ARIS has accepted Adelina Patti. Suspicious ‘at the 
outset, the “Capital of Civilisation and the Arts” 
speedily warmed to the young and engaging stranger, and 
now, at every fresh appearance, welcomes:her a bras ouverts, 
laying its homage at her feet, with. the devotion of a preux 
chevalier. The abonnés (subscribers), who had been robbed 
by M. Calzado of the privilege of witnessing her début (on 
Sunday, the 16th), amply confirmed, by their enthusiastic 
plaudits (on Thursday, the 19th), the unanimously favorable 
verdict of the gros public—which, albeit, “ etant de roture” 
(to employ the indolent phrase of ‘the Viscomte de Noé), 
knows perhaps as much about singing as “‘its betters.” The 
third performance of La Sonnambula (on Saturday, the 18th) 
brought the most brilliant success of all. The abonnés will 
not now hear of Mdlle. Patti's appearing on a non-subscrip- 
tion night; and so the lucky ¢mpresario, who had calculated 
upon having a second “bumper,” to his own exclusive 
advantage, with Lucia di Lammermoor, was mulcted in his 
expectations. “ N’importe,” says M. Calzado, “I have got 
her for three years.” He may fairly thus console himself ; 
although—as “la Patti” is not likely to be merely a three 
years’, or even a nine years’ (much less a “nine days’”) 
wonder--- he will have to measure his wits, at the expiration 
of that term, with the wily emissaries of the Czar, who 
already, I am informed, have besieged her with supplications 
and tempted her with roubles counted in millions. On dit, 
she will not be tempted. 

On Tuesday (the 25th) the second essay was made. The 
sad Lucia sang her love, her sorrow, her despair, her mad- 
ness, in accents that went to the hearts of the Parisians. 
The house was crammed to the roof; and extra fauteuils in 
abundance showed how far too few in number were the 
stalls. (Here the manager dares not encroach upon the pit. 
You Londoners meekly submit to forcible exclusion from 
the Italian Opera—I mean you cannot afford to pay guineas 
for seats; but we in Paris are too chary of our rights to 
allow of their being invaded with impunity). As on the 
first night of the Sonnambula, Mdlle. Patti's first entry on 
the scene passed unnoticed. A dead silence was the freezing 
prelude to her opening notes. As on the first night of the 
Sonnambula, too, these first notes broke the charm, melted 
the ice, and won the citadel—in a breath. The audience 
were in raptures with every vocal phrase, with every 
dramatic situation. The cavatina; the duets with Edgardo 
(Sig. Naudin) and Enrico (Sig. Bartolini); the signing of 
the contract; the prostration under the “ maledizione;” the 
sestet and grand finale of the second act; and last, not least, 
the scene of the madness, in the third, with that other and 
more trying cavatina, were just so many triumphs, in unin- 
terrupted succession. ‘ Lucy” was universally pronounced 
equal if not indeed superior to “ Amina.” The applause at 
the end of the mad scene was overwhelming; bouquets, 
thrown from the most artistic boxes, lay thickly strewn at 
the feet of the young singer; and twice was she compelled 
to appear before the lamps, in obedience to a summons as 
uproarious as it was genuine. About Mdile. Patti's position 
in Paris there can no longer be a question. She is adopted 
with one voice, and is the chief topic of conversation in 
every circle. 

“ Voulez-vous voir la gentillesse unie a la naiveté, le naturel 
a la grdce, la déesse de la jeunesse, Hébé en personne ? allez 
au T'hédtre-Italien, aux jowrs de representations de Mdlle. 
Patti,” 
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Such was the postscriptum of M. Hector Berlioz, 
Emperor of French musical critics, who attended Mdlle. 
Patti’s first performance, and was also present at. her 
last—a postscriptum appended to a long and interesting 
feuilleton (Nov. 19th) upon other matters; for it is 
M. Delecluze, and not M. Berlioz, who reviews Italian 
Opera in the columns of the Journal des Debats. From 
the papers, however, you may, if you choose, glean for 
yourself, I shall not meddle with them. Enough that 
in eulogistic phraseology the Parisian critics far transcend 
their brethren qdoutre manche, doutre Rhin, and even 
doutr’ Atlantique. Some few are astonished at the extreme 
purity of Mdlle. Patti's Italian accent. Perhaps they are 
unaware that she is Italian pur sang. Her next part is to 
be Rosina, the Empress having, I understand, expressed a 
wish to see her in the Barbiere de Siviglia (for which that 
illustrious lady cherishes a patriotic sentiment), and having 
also heard that Adelina can sing Spanish melodies with 
the characteristic humor of a native. The Barbiere is 
announced for Saturday. Even to-day (Wednesday) there 
is not a place unlet. 

I shall have something to say (you permitting) about 
Mario, who, on Monday night, at the Imperial Opera, as 
Raoul de Nengis, in the Huguenots, was treated by no 
means in accordance with his deserts. I wonder the public 
should have tacitly yielded to a flagrant exhibition of ill 
humor, ill feeling, envy and malice, on the part of a cabal, 
which made its hostility manifest from the very outset. 
M. Royer, the manager, himself, after the performance 
pronounced it a downright cabal, and I entirely agree with 
M. Royer. Mario has thrown up his engagement, and will 
be replaced, in Masaniello, by M. Michot (a Satyr to 
Hyperion). I send you M. H. de Péne’s, on the whole, 
fair account of the proceeding.* From the same journal to 
which that gentleman contributes I extract the following :— 

“Mario, que tout le monde au ministére et & Opéra eit plutot 
sollicite de prendre sa revanche, a préféré s’incliner modestement 
devant la sentence un peu durement prononcée hier par une partie du 
public et n’en pas appeler. C’est un exemple rare de bon gott, de 
modestie, de désintéressement.” 

We agree with the writer. Meanwhile Mario has set out 
for Florence, not, however, broken-hearted ; the well earned 
reputation of a quarter of a century, guaranteed alike by 
the old world and the new, cannot be shaken, much less 
demolished, in a night. 

C. L. 


—_———_e-—_ -———- 


MARIO’S RENTREE AT THE GRAND OPERA.t 


The greatest expectation had been excited by the performance 
of last evening. ‘The debit or the rentreé, the attempt at acclimatiza- 
tion upon the French stage of the most celebrated and most 
elbvol of Italian tenors could not leave those friends of art 
among the public indifferent. Yesterday morning the last stalls 
were negociated in the environs of the opera at the rate of from 
40 to 50 francs. ‘There was great curiosity to hear Mario sing 
in French, to see him again on the scene of his earliest debit, 
always young, always handsome, always elegant, conqueror of time, 
which does not count for this charming gentleman. ‘Ihen it was 
known that the Huguenots—in Italian—was one of his most splendid 
triumphs. ‘Those who had heard him in London sing Raoul 
in his best days—and we were of the number—went about 
asserting that certain parts of the French repertory had shown 
a Mario unknown to the Parisiatts, who were on the qui vive to 
make his acquaintance. ‘The representation yesterday, we must 
acknowledge, did not realize all that was hoped. ‘The general 





* See another column.—Eb. 
+ Translated from the Gazette des Htrangers. 





rehearsal had been brilliant, Mario, in fine voice, master of his 
resources, singing in a manner to satisfy the most difficult among 
his friends. The illustrious tenor was less happy at the repre- 
sentation. It should be remembered that Mario is perhaps more 
timid now, after five and twenty years on the stage, than when 
he appeared for the first time in any theatre in Robert le Diable. 
A (rites puts him out. The least symptom of disfavor or even 
of hesitation in the audience paralyses him. He has been 
so spoilt! He cannot sustain himself at his proper height 
unless supported by the sympathy of the audience. He, who is, 
above all, a magnetiser and a charmer cannot transmit the 
magnetic fluid but in an atmosphere at once genial and confiding. 

Well! From the first act, his entrance on the stage, it was 
evident that a minority of the public’ were determined to judge 
him with ferocious inipartiality, to reproach him for his accent, to 
note his least failing, to take into account, not the tour de force 
which he had accomplished in learning the Huguenots in six days, 
but the little that might escape his memory in this part of Raoul, 
new to him in French. Was it his fault if Mdlle. Livry burnt 
herself ?—if the Muette, at the moment of passing, was postponed 
to the Greek Calends?—that he was compelled, impromtu, to 
unlearn the Ugonotti, for the purpose of stuffing his brain with the 
poetry of the Huguenots? To be watchful of his pronunciation, to 
govern his memory, to overcome his anxiety, to carry away one 
part of the public by main force,* to conceal perhaps an ill condition 
of voice—such were the combined difficulties against which an 
artist, the least constituted to struggle, had to contend. 

He sang the air of the first act very well, with all sorts of 
elegant vocal turns and refined ornaments. The whole house 
applauded him, except one little coterie stuck-up and defiant which 

determined to extend no indulgence except in the case that 
Mario would give proof of as much sonority as Gueymard. This 
was like seeking cocoa nuts from a strawberry bush. In the second 
act Mario gave several doubtful tones, but also some very fine 
chest notes in the finale. If at this period of the evening he had 
felt himself warmed by that benevolence which is always extended 
to him at the Italian Opera, and which makes him at home more 
or less in all his characters, we should probably have had a third 
and fourth act of the most magnificent. Instead of this, the sym- 
pathy of the audience gradually diminishing, the anxiety of the 
singer increased in. proportion, and his voice stuck in his throat. 
Two or ‘three phrases excepted, in which the incomparable Mario 
was recognised, the scene which should have been most favorable 
to him, the grand duet with Valentine, merely confirmed the non- 
success of the evening. 

Those who know their Mario by heart, those who, like ourselves, 
have marked the vulnerable parts of his nature, will easily explain 
to themselves a failure which it is impossible to dissemble, and 
which, let us add, it was impossible to avoid in the conditions in 
every + disadvantageous under which the essay was made. 
Even to the Italians, moreover, Mario was not himself. He should 
have been taken as he was, brilliant to day, cloudy to morrow, 
veiling and unveiling himself by turns. If the public does not 
persist in asking of him that which he cannot give, if his memory 
serves him and confidence is re-established, he is very likely to be 
as superb at the second representation as we saw him hesitating at 
the first. 

P.S.—We have this instant heard that Mario has thrown up his 
engagement at the Opera. 

H. ve Peve. 





Toxsriper.—Last year the gentlemen of the Castle took part in 
private theatricals, but this year the Messrs. Flemings (whose establish- 
ment may be termed a nursery for sending gentlemen to the artillery, 
engineers, and to the army generally) gave a concert on behalf of the 
distressed Lancashire operatives, the Messrs. Fleming paying all the 
expenses. A brilliant party assembled in the Castle a little after nine, 
and “assisted” at one of the best musical entertainments ever given in 
or near Tonbridge. The concert was under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
Wright. The artists comprised Miss Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. W. Cum- 
mings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The programme was selected with 
great taste, the madrigals and glees winning most favour. Everybody 
appeared to be highly delighted, and the amount collected is above 
£60.— Abridged from the Kent Times. 





* The habitual frequenters of the opera, of course. 
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Boal English Opera, 


Although the success of Mr. Wallace's new opera would have justified its 
nightly performance, the discretion of the management has been shown in 
presenting it only four times in the week—on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday—by which arrangement the public appetite has been whetted, 
and some of the principal singers have had a rest they never enjoyed in previ- 
ous seasons. We must not, however, say much about the repose enjoyed by 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, the week before last, for we heard ef their 
taking advantage of the performance of The Bohemian Girl on Wednesday, 
to sing in opera at the Hull Theatre Royal. Jove’s T'riumph has drawn very 
good houses, and the repetitions of the work have placed the performers more 
at their ease, while the dialogue has run more smoothly and smartly. The 
music was so well done on the first night, thanks to Mr. Alfred Mellon, his 
superb band, and everybody concerned in the representation, that we cannot 
record any improvement. On Wednesday Fra Diavolo was again performed, 
with Madlle. Parepa in the character of Zerlina. The popularity of Auber’s 
music should induce the management to put forth the Domino Noir, which 
would, we feel certain, prove truly weleome. Mr. Wallace’s opera improves on 
every hearing, and it will no doubt run on to the above mentioned nights until 
Christmas, when we suppose Mr. Balfe’s new opera is to make its oppearance. 
Last night Miss Anna Hiles from Liverpool made her first appearance, as 
Arline, in the Bohemian Girl. Of her we shall speak in our next. 








MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


From Beethoven to Blondin is a terrible long step, or rather no step 
at all, seeing you cannot jump, or modulate from one to the other. 
Hitherto St. James’s Hall has maintained a character which should be 
jealously preserved. The new Philharmonic, the Vocal Association, 
and other concerts of high class music have been held here ; while many 
of our leading artists have selected St. James’s Hall as the locale for 
their benefit or special concerts. “A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place,” says an old proverb, and many will think St. James’s 
Hall is no place for M. Blondin to exhibit in. We ourselves admire 
the “Hero of Niagara” as much as most people, but would prefer 
seeing him at the Alhambra. 

To speak of the Concert of last Monday. Beethoven’s magnificent 
and much loved septet was given, for the second time at the Monday 
Popular Concert, and, as on the occasion of its first performance, evoked 
applause long and hearty from the entire audience, The tuneful scherzo, 
in which the violoncello—Signor Piatti’s violoncello—discourses so 
eloquently, was encored with enthusiasm, the whole work being played 
from beginning to end superlatively, not to be wondered at considering 
that Herr Joachim, Messrs. Webb, Lazarus, C. Harper, Hutchins, 
Severn, and Signor Piatti were the interpreters. Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
gave the well known and always welcome Sonata of Beethoven in G 
Major(Op31, No. 1)in his most finished manner, and joined Herr Joachim 
in Dussek’s Sonata in B flat, which, thanks to the Monday Popular 
Concerts, has become almost as familiar as the famous Kreutzer. “ Re- 
peated by desire,” the Prelude, Loure, Minuet, and Gavotte, of Bach 
were played by Herr Joachim with as great effect as before. Those 
who remained for the final quartet of Haydn in E flat (Op 71, No. 8), 
enjoyed a treat, and we are greatly deceived if this, the first perform- 
ance, will be the last. The vocal music must be briefly dismissed. Miss 
Roden’s extreme nervousness prevented her doing the utmost justice;to 
Cherubini’s “‘ Ave Maria” (in which Mr. Lazarus's clarinet obbligato was 
a remarkable feature); but in the tenor air, “Io son Lindoro,” from 
Paesiello’s Barbiére di Siviglia, she was far more happy, singing with 
charming voice and unaffected feeling. A new song by Signor Piatti 
(violoncello obbligato by the composer), very finely sung by Mr. Santley, 
was warmly encored; and another novelty, ‘Oh! moon of night,” from 
the pen of Mr. A. Manns—the accomplished conductor of the Crystal 
Palace band—also magnificently given by Mr. Santley, completed the 
scheme. At the next Concert Mendelssohn’s Ottet will be repeated for 
the last time this season, and Herr Joachim will make his last appearance 


but one. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The unfavourable weather on Saturday week deprived many of the pleasure 
of hearing a concert of great excellence. The principal attraction was again 
Herr Joachim, whose execution of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto was a marvel 
of skill and expression. The accompaniments were admirably played, and it 
was not suprising that at the conclusion of so perfect a performance the applause 
should be loud and long-continued. In Tartini’s sonata, introducing the famous 
“ trille du diable,” so thoroughly opposite in style, Herr Joachim was no less 
successful, literally astonishing his hearers. It is to be hoped that he will be 
heard once more at the Crystal Palace before his English engag ts terminate 
The symphony was Haydn’s in E flat, and there was a new overture by 








Rubinstein, which we hope to have an opportunity of hearing again. The 
vocal music was entrusted to Madlle. Zeiss and Mr. T. Young. The lady 
acquitted herself well in an air, from Verdi’s J due Foscari, and Arditi’s valse 
“Il baclo,” the popular alto giving a romance from Méhul’s Joseph, and “The 
Hazel Bower” (Blewitt). Of the third concert we shall speak in our impression 
of Saturday next. 


A MORNING AT THE PIANOFORTE. 


Mrs. Jonn MAcrarrn repeated her charming entertainment, “ A Morn- 
ing at the Pianoforte,” to a crowded audience, at St. James's Hall, on 
Thursday, with even-greater success than attended her first performance. As 
the sister of Miss Julia Bennett and Miss Rosa Bennett—while before the 
public two of the most admired actresses on the London stage—we look for 
excellence in Mrs. Macfarren reading; and her eloquent. delivery and graceful 
demeanour more than justify our expectations. Her playing admirably sus- 
tains her character as a pianist, and shows her to advantage alike in the 
ancient and modern, the classical and brilliant styles. The reception of 
Brissac’s elegant study, The Butterfly, would have warranted her repeating 
the piece, and she was also greatly applauded in Thalberg’s Elisir ; her own 
Caprice de Concert ; a selection from Mendelssohn’s Songs without. Words ; 
Handel's Harmonious Blacksmith, and some movements from Sonatas by 
Weber and Beethoven. Miss Eliza Hughes was encored in the song “ Ah 
why do we love,” from Don Quixote; and her expressive rendering of one of 
the Old English Ditties, of which the beauty is so greatly enhanced by the 
modern accompaniment, delighted all her hearers. 





Wesrsourne Hatt, BayswaTer.—A concert was given on Thursday 
evening at the above hall, by Miss Dempsy, the pianist, in aidiof the 
Lancashire Distress. The attendance was not very great; but, as all 
the artists gave their assistance gratuitously, and as the prices were 
beyond the average charges of the Westbourne Hall, the sum realised 
was by no means inconsiderable. If every music hall in the metro- 
polis would return as much to the Lancashire Operative Distress Fund, 
a very large sum would be collected. The artists co-operating with 
Miss Dempsy were Miss Messent, Miss Lascelles, and Mr Redfearn, 
vocalists; and Mr. Blagrove (violin), Mr. Richard Blagrove nous 
certina), and Mr. Charles Le Jeune (harmonium), instrumentalists, 
The vocal piece which seemed to please the most was Rossini’s duet, 
“ Mira bianca la luna,” sung by Miss Lascelles and Mr. Redfearn with 
great artistic skill and taste. Mr. Redfearn, moreover, was much 
admired for his singing of Mr. Hatton’s song, “Sing who mingles 
with my lay,” and the romance, “ Tho’ all too ane from Love's 
Triumph. With so fine a tenor voice, and such downright good 
vocalization, it is somewhat strange that this gentleman is not heard 
more frequently in public. Miss Dempsy played with Mr. Blagrove 
Osborne and De Beriot’s Concertante Duet on the Favorita for piano 
and violin, a duet for piano and concertina with Mr, Richard Blagrove, 
and two solos, and, in all, was favorably received, 





SUNNY HOURS. 
(For music.) 


Those fair, and bright, and sunny hours, 
Spent ’mid fair and fragrant flow’rs, 
Peeping out from grassy dell, 

’Midst the cowslips and bluebell ; 

When we played along the mill-stream, 
“ Hide and seek,” from each bright sunbeam, 
"Neath the shady, sheeny tow’rs, 
Youthful happiness was ours, 

Clouded by no April show'rs! 

Ah! those happy, peaceful hours, 
Spent ’mid fair and fragrant flow’rs; 
Childhoods’ days are sunny hours ! 


Those fair, and bright, and sunny hours, 
Spent in Jasmine perfumed bow'rs, 
There we watched the break of dawn, 
O'er the kingcup dotted lawn; 
When the skylark proudly soaring, 
Forth her silver music pouring ; 
We watch’d at eve the sun go home, 
And lady moon came forth to roam, 
O’er the trysting trees and bow’rs, 
Where we spent those happy hours, 
*Mid the young spring’s sweetest flow’rs, 
Ah! those days, those sunny hours ! 

E. WILLIS FLETCHER. 
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Wetters to the Editor. 


STUDENT OF PADUA AND AUTHOR. 

Sir,—Will you alow me through the medium of your valuable paper 
to ask a few questions concerning the Opera (Student of Padua and its 
Author) written by a Gentleman of this town, I have heard for the 
last three years, this Gentleman in question has had an Opera in 
rehearsal and I should much like to know the truth of the assertion, 
and further if he out of his numerous Articled Pupels, ever had one at 
the experation of the term of years qualfied to take the situation 
Advertised in yours of the 15th inst (via) A tenor for the Manchester 
Cathedral Choir, salary £70 per annum. Or for any other voice, look- 
ing only to his ability to read Music at sight. Or do you think he 
has been afraid of making too many Musicians ? 

In the Hull News coppied from the Zra I find it states H. Deral; 
has been for several years a resident on the contenant, this I hear, 
flatly contradicted, that H. D has merely visited Brussels during his 
Midsummer vocation and has never been a continous resident. Is it 
anything more than natural to expect to be taught Music on appli- 
cation to a Music Docter, shurely it cannot be general that such 

roffsional men only teach a few Songs to their pupils, without any 
snowledge of the notes they are singing, as in many case I could bring 
before your notice. Trusting you will excuse my taking this liberty of 
seeking to occupy a small place in your paper. 
I remain Yours 
Fawcett Terrace Hessle Road Hull, Nov. 25. 


[the style and orthography of this letter have induced us to 
publish it as a literary curiosity.—Eb. ] 


A, SupsoriBer. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,—In your number of the 15th instant, I observe a letter signed 
by Mr. Thomas H. Baylis, in which that gentleman states that he was 
the originator and promoter of this association, In the original pro- 
spectus, however, I do not find Mr. Baylis’ name in either of those 
capacities, nor do I even find him among the provisional committee. 
How is this? Canany of your numerous readers throw any light on 
the subject ?— Yours obdtly., A SHAREHOLDER. 


PRIZE FOR STRINGED QUARTETS. 


Sir,—I have been informed by a gentleman, of whom I was seeking 
the information whether there is any union or club in London or else- 
where that bestows a prize for stringed quartets (open to all comers or 
otherwise) that you, the editor of the Musical World, would most likely 
give me the information. If you could tell me, together with the 
necessary conditions, and any other account you might think proper, I 
should feel exceedingly obligated.—Yours very respectfully, 

Auex. T. TEETJEn. 

P.S.—Mr. Prout gained a prize with his quartet (stringed) at the 
Crystal. Palace some time ago, but I do not understand from what 
association. 

. ive know of no such benevolent and music-loving association.— 

D, 


MADAME GUERRABELLA. 

Sir,—A slight error occurs in your last Saturday’s issue in the reply 
to “Tietien’s Apollo,” relative to Mme. Guerrabella. You were correct 
as to her being in New York, but “not unemployed,” inasmuch as she 
went out under contract to Mr. Ulman, and was to have appeared on 
the 10th instant. Trusting you will excuse my maintaining your usual 
<r Lam, dear sir, yours, &c., A Reaves. 

ov. 19, 


A QUESTION. 
Sir,—A profeasoe of music in this place states that the enclosed is 
written without a single mistake, and another professor maintains that 
it is incorrect :-— 


+5 —p 0 a - 7 = zi wm = ay 
GP yore ee errr et 
Ad ra rr bi ol a oe 
Would you kindly oblige a subscriber by giving him your opinion,— 
Yours truly, GARDENER. 


Liverpool, Nov. 17. 
a is an error in the second bar, and an error in the fourth. 








FRENCH OPERA REVIVALS. 

Signor Rossini’s Moise is to be revived.—It is said that Madame and 
M. Gueymard are about to leave the French for the Italian stage: a proceeding 
hazardous, to say the least of it. Setting aside the difficulties of a new lan- 
guage, neither lady nor gentleman has any delicacy or variety of vocal style ; 
and the latter has worn his voice by misuse. It need surprise no one should 
they turn up in London.—Meanwhile, the new tenor singer, who is always 
to do wonders for the Grand Opéra, and rarely, if ever, does them, has again 
turned up:—this time as one of the Orphéonistes of Avighon. The voice, 
however, is described as in want of training. Revival, too, seems to be 
serviceable, if not in indispensable at the Opera Comique, which theatre 
cannot be described as in a healthy state, being. obviously in want of a 
prima donna. droit, well-prepared young ladies are habitually supplied 
to it by the Conservatoire; but it is not one among ten who can interest 
or retain her public; while the new composers appear to have lost fancy, 
for the talent for suecess,—M. Félicien David, perhaps excepted,—whose 
Lalla Rookh pleases more than the journalists, when the opera was 
produced, predicted. Great attention has been bestowed‘ on the revival 
of Grétry’s Zémire et Azor, now some ninety years old. What’s in a 
date? Some of the composer’s ideas have as fresh an aspect of youth 
as Ninon de I’Enclos, the apocryphal, preserved to her ninetieth year. 
In everything like situation, the pertinence of sound to sense and stage effect 
is excellent :—compare, for instance, the scene where Zemire resolves on 
sacrificing herself for her father with the most forcible passage in Spohr’s opera 
on the same subject. Marmontel, however, got a very short distance beyond 
paleness and prettiness in his opera-books; and Grétry, though graceful 
and sincere, was, as a musical inventor, merely slim (if the conceit may be 
permitted) in his forms and delicate in his colours. Zémire et Azor, then, will 
probably continue to please for a while, though but gently and soberly. The 
heroine, Mdlle. Baretti, is not without elegance of look and action; she has a 
fair soprano voice, the success of which is impaired by the too fashionable 
modern vice of vibration, and by that habit of gliding from interval to interval 
which makes a sigh perilously resemble a yawn. The Beast Prince (M. Warot), 
—the afflicted parent (M. Troy, who has improved),—the droll servant Ali 
(M. Ponchard), are, in their several ways, satisfactory.—Another revival has 
been attended with greater interest—that of Boieldien’s Dame Blanche. 
Perhaps no French opera has kept its success so long as this; it is now closely 
approaching its thousandth representation. Everywhere, too, in Germany the 
work has been for a quarter of a century past a favourite. Someof the favour, 
no doubt, may be ascribed to the passion of fashion which the Waverley Novels were 
beginning to excite on the Continent when it was composed. Some may belong 
to the snatches of Scotch melody* combined and treated in it by Boieldieu with- 
out getting at local colour; but, beyond these attractions, the solid portion of 
the music has, unquestionably, satisfied our neighbours. The English have 
been obstinate in never liking the opera, while they are willing to receive the 
far poorer Martha of M. Flotow.—For such aversions and preferences who shall 
give areason? To our ears, the brilliancy and youth of many parts of La 
Dame Blanche,—nay, too, and their force (a quality not common with Boieldieu) 
—have come like a surprise on the late occasion of hearing it ; but, then, within 
our experience, the opera has never been so well performed as now. The prin- 
cipal parts are sustained, with true French spirit, by Mdlles. Cico, Belia, Révilly, 
MM. Léon Achard (the new tenor), |Berthelier (who, besides being excellently 
farcical as an actor, in the accomplishment of audible and rapid pronunciation 
equals the best Italian buffo of the old school), and Barielle. The well-known 
auction finale to the second act could be done with such perfection of animation 
and point on no other stage. The good looks of Mdlle. Cico are much in her 
favour. That her voice, a soprano, has been trained, is evident; and one or 
two of her cadenzas belong to the good school of singing. She may, possibly, 
develope into an artist fit for the Grand Opera ; but in her present occupation 
something of charm is wanting—M. Léon Achard must be spoken of in 
another key. Some years ago, when he made his appearance at the Théatre 
Lyrique in Le Billet de Marguerite, by M. Gevaert, with Mdlle. Lauters (now 
Madame Gueymard), he was a very young man, with a slight figure and a 
slight voice, neither of them unpleasing. Figure and voice have both filled up. 
Should his appearance in Boieldieu’s opera afford a fair sample of his powers 
(as we are inclined to believe) he is the best tenor singer who has been heard 
at the Opera Comique during the past quarter ofa century. His voice is clear; 
even, perfectly in tune ; sufficiently forcible ; extensive in compass, taking into 
account the falsetto, which mounts to E in alt, a supplement which he knows 
how to combine with his natural notes without a break,—in this unlike M. 
Montaubry. It is a voice which speaks to the moment, and tells in all con- 
eerted music without strain,—in this unlike M. Roger's, The same ease, 
which, as the poet says, “comes of art, not chance,” without frivolity, is to be heard 
in his execution. The new tenor’s roulades are honest ; the closes of his phrases 
are large, without that caricatured expression which we owe to modern Italy, 
and have come absolutely to hate. In short, M. Léon Achard seems, as a 
singer, well to merit the real success he has met in the hands of the whole 
audience, as distinguished from the squadron of clagueurs, whose noisy, wooden 
plaudits are as distasteful to every righteous ear as is the shout on the penul- 
timate pause so dear to the votaries and interpreters of Signor Verdi’s music. 








* “Robin Adair” is an Irish not a Scotch melody, 
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Of the newcomer's qualities as an actor, we must speak more temperately. If 
he be without finesse he is without affectation. As George Brown he is ani- 
mated and busy. At no distant day he may grow more portly than fits the 
received notion of stage lovers. Meanwhile, a gay, bright and honourable 
career lies before him.— Atheneum. 


New Yorx—The opera season opened auspiciously last evening. 
A larger or more brilliant audience has rarely been seen within the 
walls of the Academy than that which greeted Mdme. Guerrabella, as 
Violetta, in the Traviata. Mdme. Guerrabella’s début was a decided 
success, She is, without any reservation, one of the most charming 
actresses (in opera of course) that has ever appeared on the boards of 
the Academy. Prima donnas are not generally noted for their beauty, 
but this admirable artiste would create a furore for that rare gift if for 
nothing else. In addition, however, to her graces of person and skill 
as an actress, she is a most enjoyable if she is not a great singer. Her 
compass of voice is limited, but her method is admirable, and shows 
good training in the best continental schools. It is an unusual pleasure 
to hear a part sung without an appearance of effort, and this the 
debutante of last evening accomplished. Mr. Grau may felicitate him- 
self on having made so charming an acquisition. The rest of the 
performance there was hardly up to the Academy standard, which is 
not a high one. Brignoli sang as sweetly, and acted about as care- 
lessly as ever. Amodia was in good voice, and acted with unusual 
verve. The chorus ought to have been better drilled. The Trovatore 
will be given on Wednesday evening.—New York World, Nov. 11. 


Adsertisements, 


EW SONGS by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLO- 

MEW, “ The Praise of a Country. Life,” words by Sir H. Wotton _ -1639), 

and “* Speak’ Gently,” words by G. W. Longford. Published by J. Williams, 123, 
Cheapside, and 11, Holborn Bars. 














MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'’S NEW BALLAD. 
HEN FIRST THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. As 


sung by all the leading vocalists. Words and Music commend this ballad as 
one of the most elegant and refined compositions of the day, 


JEwELL & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 


OOSEYS’ SHILLING TUTORS for PIANOFORTE, 
Ladies’ Voices, Male Voices, Harmonium, English Concertina, German Con- 
certina, Flute, Violin, Cornet-a-Pistons. All full size, 24 to 36 pages each. These 
Works, of unprecedented utility and popularity, are edited by the most eminent living 
professors—viz., J. L. Hatton, George Mount, George Case, Stanton Jones, R. 8S. 
Pratten, and R. Nordmann. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 


OOSEYS’ 55 ROUNDS and CATCHES, 6d. Locke’s 

Music to ** Macbeth,” 6d. Booseys’ 50 Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 6d. Boosey’'s 

260 Chants—Single and double, 1s, Booseys’ Six Glees, 6d. Mendelssohn's Six Two- 
part Songs, 6d. 








Boosry and Soxs, Holles-street. 


HE SCHOOLROOM MUSIC-BOOK, price 4s., in 
green cloth, gilt edges, contains 54 Pieces for Pianoforte and 28 Songs, All 
suitable for the youngest performers. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


tee ENGLISH SONG-BOOK, price 4s. splendidly 
bound, contains 44 Songs by Balfe, Hatton, Linley, Mori, Loder, Wrighton 
&c., all with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


HE OPERA SONG-BOOK, price 4s. handsomely 


bound, gilt edges, contains 36 Songs by Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi; all with 
nglish Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


HE GERMAN SONG-BOOK, price 4s. handsumely 
bound, gilt edges, contains 48 Songs by Mendelssohn, Kucken, and Schubert; 
all with English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


Gye teet MAZURKAS and VALSES. A complete 


Edition of the whole of the Mazurkas and the Valses in a large volume, music 
size, 6s. each, with Portrait and Memoir. 
Booszy and Sons, Holles-street, 


HOPIN’S MAZURKAS, Complete Edition, full size, 
with Memoir by J. W. Davison, and Portrait. Price 6s, 
Booszy and Sons, Holles-street, 























‘ NEW OPERA. 


LOVE'S TRIUMPH, 


IN THREE ACTS, 


THE LIBRETTO BY J. R. PLANCHE. 
The Music Composed by W. Vincent Wallace. 
PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 


ACT I. 


se 
e200 ee®aancac$ 


Overture... 
Introduction and Chorus, “ “wither, hither, hasten ali” 
Duet, “‘ My poor Lica te ago Two Tenors ace 
Romanza, ” ne te all too poor. Tenor... eee 

. Romanza (Transposed) o 
Chorus and Solo, “ Long life to her Highness. * Soprano .. < 
Ballet, “ Romanesca " ove 
Trio, uA simple Cymon. ” "Soprano and two Tenors, 
Que a and Chorus, “ Mount and _— — Contralto, and two 

en 7 

Aria, “ Patience! pradence ! 1” Tenor . “ wes ote oon + one 
Air, Wayward fortune.” Bas: ove ° o ove 
Finale, “Help, help!" —... . o - o ove 


Pee seer geEe 
Owe imetcuiabis 


. Introduction .. 
Rondo, * I’m a model page.” Contralto ove 
Trio, “ Welcome, welcome.” Contralto and two Basses... 
Grand Scena, “© rank thou hast thy shackles.” Soprano 
. Air from Scena, ‘* Now, ‘tis not a vision. Soprano .. coe 
Duet, ** As in a dream I wander.” Soprano and Tenor 
Finale, ‘* We are glad to see” omen waddle eee ose ove 
. Part Song, “ Corin for Cleora dying" «.. ooo ote 


ACT III. 


Introduction and Air, ‘I have brought my daughter.” Bass 
. Ballad, ‘ Those withered flowers.” Soprano... ove 
Duo, «To the secret.” Soprano and Tenor ... ° 
. Ballad, ‘ Lovely, loving, and beloved.” 
. Ballad (Transposed) - 
. Sestetto, ‘In mystery shrouded " Soprano, Contraito, Tenor, and d three 
Basses ° ove 
. Recit. and “ab, « Night, love, is creeping. ” ‘Tenor .. ae ove ooo 
. Air (Trans ove ove 
Duet, “ Hear me, I must speak. ” "Soprano and Tenor 
Finale, “All to the ball” 


e Separate Vocal Parts are Vocat Parts are ‘published. 


PIANOFORTE ARRAD ARRANGEMENTS. 
Favourite Airs from Wallace's Opera, Love's Triumph, ee by W. 
Callcott, in Two Books; Solos 6s., pe o ove . 
Flute Accompaniment to each Book ” . ove 
Berger (Francesco), Fantasia... o 
Glover (Charles W.,) “‘ Night, love, is creeping” . 
——_—_—_——_——— Gems of the Opera... 
Osborne (G. A.), Fantasia on 
Richards (B.), “‘ Those withered flowers” 3. 
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Bass ove eco ote eve 


wrod, bP aed 
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—————— _ Fantasia ow dee one 
Schulthes (Wilhelm), Peete. 
—_——__—_————_ Intermezzo eee 
Trekell (J. Theodore), Fantasia eco o 
———$———_____— “Lovely, loving, ‘and beloved MLSE Eg 
——————— “Night, love, is creeping" 
— “ Love's co 16 nee Cc. Coote (Illustrated). 
alse, dit ditto Illustrated 

pn 


Galo Illustrated 
The Page Polka, a nnn 

Grand Selection ‘oe Military Band, by ‘ ‘Godfrey, Sear Bb) Dees? | ‘ene 
Other Arrangements in the Press, 


ADDISON AND LUCAS, 210 REGENT STREET, W. 


MR. CHARLES BALL’S NEW SONG, 
Y MARY OF THE CURLING HAIR. For Tenor 


or Soprano. Price 3s. 
London: Appison and Lvoas, 210, Regent Street, 


Where may be had all Mr. Charles Ball's songs, &c. 


ALFE’S NEW SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 

Poetry by Epmunp Fatconsr, Esq. reg | by Miss Anna Whitty upwards of 

300 nights at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, in the “Lakes of Killarney,” and now 

being sung by the same distinguished vocalist every night at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
Characteristically Illustrated. 


of the Thames uadrille ” ave 
bin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all s ae % rs’ mediums © 

‘The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, . 3rd R.W.M. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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M. THALBERG’S. 


NWHW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


THALBERC’S BALLADE, 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s. 
“ An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 


Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” 
—The Times. 





THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 
New Series. Price 3s. each, 


No. 18. Serenade from ‘Il Barbiere.” 
14. Duet from “ Zauberflite.” 
15. Barcarole from “ Giani di Calais.” 
16. “La ci darem,” and trio, “‘ Don Juan.” 
17. Serenade by Grétry. 
13. Romance from “ Otello.” 


“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.— The Times. 


Booszry & Sons, Holleés Street. 





OR ORCHESTRA.—MEYERBEER’S GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s. 
Also Auser’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 
Booszy & Sons, Holles Street. 





IGNOR GARDONIS NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 
Romance. By Signor Muratort. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility daring the present Season, with immense success. Price 2s. 6d. 


Boosrr & Sons, Holles Street. 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
many.” By Howarp Grover. Sung by Mr. Sims Resves with unprecedented 

Success, Encored on every occasion. Price 3s. 

Boosry & Sons, Holles Street, 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Booszy & Sons’ 


New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 
words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author's Instrumentation. 
Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's great 
work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 


Zauberflite, 5s, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 
by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





OSEPH GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Booszy & Sons, Holles Street. 


“The Creation,” and “ The Messiah,” 


COMPLETE. 
Boosey’s SHILLING Hditions. 








THE PIANOFORTE 


STrTupypifs 


BY 


STEPHEN HELLER, 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. 

































Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer: 

















FIFTEEN BOOKS, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 











Mustcat Wortp, Nov.. 8. 











“Graceful and vigorous in turn, highly finished, and thoroughly original, as 
are the larger number of M. Stephen Heller’s compositions, it is probable that 
his Studies are destined to achieve the widest and most lasting popularity of 
any of them. These combine in a very eminent degree the useful with the 
beautiful ; while, in every instance, they reveal, not only genuine qualities of 
workmanship, but serjous thought and a mind that.soars above common-place. 
Their purely esthetic merits, however, have been very unanimously admitted, 
by the world of musicians and cultivated amateurs, as well as their admirable 
adaptibility, not merely to impart those subtle requisites the acquisition and ; 
spontaneous application of which alone can give to the performer a legitimate i‘ 
style and natural expression, but also to form the mechanism of the fingers. 
To the first desideratum M. Stephen Heller, in his brief, unassuming, and 
thoroughly sensible preface frankly lays claim; indeed, he specifies it as the 
immediate object towards the facilitation of which he has dedicated his labor. 
The last, on the other hand, he has—though perhaps unconsciously and 
without premeditation—simultaneously and with no less entire success accom- 
plished. The publication of a complete edition of the Studies is therefore likely 
to be hailed with universal satisfaction—alike by professors and teachers, who 
are able to put them to such excellent uses, and by amateurs, who pursue the 
study of music mainly for the delight and recreation it affords them.” 





































































































Atuenxazum, Nov. 22. 

















‘Messrs Ashdown & Parry have jnst published a new edition of M. Stephen 
Heller’s ‘Studies,’ in all fifteen books. This, moreover, is what it professes to 
be—a work revised, and, in places, re-written by its author. M. Heller has 
amplified and extended some of the Studies, and introduced entirely new mat- 
ter,-to what extent we will not attempt to specify. The collection, as it stands, 
is unique in modern music—one not to be studied without profit, and pleasure 
to boot. No tremendous difficulty of any kind is attempted, aud the student 
who wishes to command the exaggerations of the modern florid school must 
be referred to such writers as MM. Henselt and Thalberg, and Dr. Liszt. 
Yet, no one can play M. Hellers more arduous Studies without having that fe | 
mastery over the instrument which enables him to render as well as relish the ig 
best classical authors. Again, the wealth of real musical idea contained in 
these fifteen books is something rare and precious. Besides being useful, these cia 
Studies are beautiful. They may rank, in short, with Cramer’s Studies—with 
those by Prof. Moscheles,—widely differing from both; and it may be said, 
without strain of the truth, that there is no living composer who could produce 
a volume comparable to this. A more interesting and permanently attractive 
Christmas present could hardly be found for musician, be he old or young.” 
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Boosay & Sons, Holles Street. 
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METZLER & CO’S. 


LIST OF 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


MADAME OURY. 


Danish National Hymn : - Transcription 
King of Italy’s March . . Do. . 
Chant du Patriot . > . Morceau de Salon 
Sunshine ° Valse de Salon . 
La Chasse de Compiegne ° Fantaisie 

Rosalie the Prairie flower. Impromptu 
Oscar Mazurka 

Jessie the Flower of Dumblane 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Castles in the Air. Scotch Melody Fantaisie 


ASCHER. 
Espoir du Coeur ° ° ° Melodie ° 
Virginska . . . - Mazurka » Eifgnate 
Marche des Amazones ° } 
SCHLCSSER. 

Charlie is my darling . . Transcription .« 

Der Freyschtitz : ° - Fantaisie brillante 
Farewell but whenever ° . Transcription . 
Giorno d’ orrore . : - — (Semiramide) . 
Lass o’ Gowrie ° . Transcription . 
Meeting of the Waters . . Do. ° 


G. A. OSBORNE. 
Auld Lang Syne. - _. Transcription 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye ° 
Jock o’ Hazeldean 
March of the Cameron men 
Roy’s wife . ° 
Scots wha hae 
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Fantaisie 


H Ww. GOODBAN. 
Blue eyed Nelly Transcription 
Cruiskeen Lawn ° . ° Do. 
Gentle Annie Do. 


RICARDO LINTER. 
Carnaval de Venise . 
Enchanted Grotto . n . 


Fairy Nocturne 
Vesper Dewdrops 


Caprice ° 


THALBERG. 

Schubert Transcribed 

Die Tatischiurg = Do. 

Der Neugierige . Do. * 1 
From “ L’Art du Chant.” cs 1 ES by the Composer ‘at his Concerts. 


Die Post 


METZLER & CO’S. NEW CATALOGUES. 
Part I. Instrumental: Part II. Vocal. 
May be had on application. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 
ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, 


In every variety at the lowest Cash prices. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 
PLEYEL’S PIANOFORTES, 


In great variety from 55 guineas, 
List’s &c. on application. 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 38 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
PIANOFORTE AND BARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No. 16. 





THE 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S, 50 NEW BOND ST. 





ALEXANDRE & SON 


Have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which 
effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The 
Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more 
agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means 
of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; the bass can 
be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great 
difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional 
blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied by a second 
person, and still under the new Patent the performer can play with perfect 
expression. 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the. upper key- 
board has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a 
perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced ; and the ‘lower. instead 
answers the p of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more 
closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being 
rich and pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character, and not 
likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. 
An additional Soren % is attached to each Instrument. 


No. 

1. Eight Stops (three and-a half rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case 

2. Twenty-two Stops (six rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case .... 

3. Twenty-two Stops (eight rows of meaniee Rosewood Case, 2} 
Octaves of Pedals 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


18 MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
No. ; Guineas, 
1. Three Stops, Percussion Action, additional Blower, add in Rosewood Pm 
Case * eee 
2. Eight Stops ditto ditto 25 
60 


ditto 
Voix Céleste, &c. 


3. Sixteen Stops ditto ditto 
(the best Harmonium that can be made)... 


eee eee 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


FIVE-GUINEA AND SIX-GUINEA 
HARMONIUMS, 


COMPASS, FOUR OCTAVES; 


ALSO THE 
NEW FIVE-OCTAVE HARMONIUM AT 
SEVEN GUINEAS: 


And of all varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the CuurcH, 
Scuoo, Hat, or Concert Room: 


Guineas. | No. 
One Stop. Oak Case se ove 10] 7, One Stop (with percussion oo 
Ditto, Mahogony Case ... ... 12 Oak Case, 16 guineas ; Rosewood 18 
. Three Stops, Oak, 15 guineas; 8. Three Stops (ditto), 20 
Rosewood ... 16| 9. Eight Stops (ditto 
. Five Stops (two rows of vibrators), wo poe eae 
Oak, 22 guineas; Rosewood ... 23/10. Twelve Stops (ditto), 
. Eight Btops. (do.), Oak, 25 guineas; 3 ll. ditto ditto), R 
osewood ., 26/12. Patent wets (ditto), Oak or 
. Twelve Stops (four rows of vibra- Rosewood .. Pr ee 
tors), Oak or Rosewood Cas: 35 


Rosewood . 
, } Oak or Rose- 


Oak. 40 
osewood 45 








Testimonials from Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, the Professor 
of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &., &., together with 
full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) may be procured on application to... 


CHAPPELL & CO., 49-& 50 NEW BOND STREET. © ; 
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